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There are three Amendments to the Constitution which 
have specific relations to the negro. What are they? 

The first of these is the re-writing and perpetuation in the 
fundamental law of the land of the immortal proclamation of 
Abraham Lincoln, whereby slavery is brought to an end and 
forbidden shelter under the flag of the Republic. 

The second is the colored man’s charter of citizenship, and 
is framed with a view to investing him, both as an individual 
in the commonwealth where he may reside and in the nation 
at large, with all the rights and privileges and immunities 
possessed by any other citizen of the commonwealth or the 
nation. Under the provisions of this amendment he is not to 
be deprived of life, liberty or property without due process of 
law ; and he is not to be denied the protection of thelaw. To 
be born in the United States, and subject to the jurisdiction 
of the United States, is to be a citizen of the United States ; 
and citizenship in the United States is a fortress which no 
single State may invade. ‘‘ No State shall make or enforce 
any law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens of the United States.”’ 
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The third of these three Amendments goes further, and 
pledges security tothe citizen of African descent in the use of 
the ballot by declaring, with somewhat of the directness and 
solemnity of a Divine decree, that his right to vote shall not 
be denied or abridged by the United States, or by any State, 
on account of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Here we have in quick successive stages the slave lifted out 
of slavery into manhood ; and the man invested with citizen- 
ship; and the citizen clothed with sovereignty. Manhood, 
citizenship, sovereignty—a right to himself, a right to the 
protection of the law and a right to help make the law—these 
are the august gifts to the negro, or rather, perhaps, the 
august recognitions of what inherently belonged to him, of 
our three latest constitutional Amendments. 

In theory, whatever may be found to be the actual facts 
of the situation, the great organic instrument to which we 
all bow, and to which all statutes must conform to be valid, 
accords the same right to the poorest and weakest and most 
ignorant adult colored man, who cultivates sugar on a Louis- 
iana plantation, or gathers rice in a South Carolina swamp, or 
hoes potatoes and picks cotton in Georgia, to live in peace, 
to go and come without molestation, to change occupation it 
he pleases, to buy and sell the products of thought and indus- 
try in any market, and to exercise the elective franchise free 
from fear, as the most cultivated scholar, or the most eminent 
merchant-prince, or the boldest Board of Trade operator, in 
Massachusetts, or New York, or Illinois. In the eye of our 
fundamental law the one is just as secure in these rights as 
the other. 

It is to be said, moreover, as a consideration which lends 
both sacredness and force to the ends sought in them, that the 
doctrine of these Amendments is in exact line with the trend 
and spirit of the instrument amended. Advancing along the 
highway of the document itself we do not reach these Amend- 
ments by any sudden jolt or sharp set-off. They are the 
natural logical conclusions which the premises might be ex- 
pected to yield. Beginning with the memorable and magnifi- 
cent announcement of the Declaration of Independence, that 
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all men are created equal, and are endowed with unalienable 
rights to life, liberty, andthe pursuit of happiness ; and find- 
ing from a study of the preamble that the avowed objects of 
the Constitution are the formation of a more perfect union, 
the establishment of justice, the insurance of domestic tran- 
quillity, an ample provision for the common defense, the pro- 
motion of the general welfare, and security for the blessings 
of liberty, it does not surprise us to come upon a series of 
Amendments in which equality is legally recognized, and 
liberty is magnified and honored, and the strongest possible 
safeguards are thrown about the maintenance and the exercise 
of human rights. It is an instance unlike that of old Gonzalo 
in Shakespeare, and the latter end of our commonwealth does 
not forget the beginning, Declaration, preamble and amend- 
ments make one music, the key-note of which is the equality 
of man with man, and the sacredness of all manhood rights 
under the organic law of the nation. Declaration, preamble 
and amendments are official and fundamental statements of 
what Burns sang into the universal heart : 
‘‘ A man’s a man fora’ that.” 
II. 

But here we come upon our second inquiry, which concerns 
the actual condition of the negro under the Amendments. It is 
at this point that we encounter the shock of asharp and amaz- 
ing inconsistency. In theory, as has just been shown, all the 
great foundation principles of our government set towards 
liberty and equality and justice; and these principles move 
on from beginning to end with the precision of formal logic. 
But in passing from theory to fact, from what ought to be to 
what is, from what was originally contemplated in the enact- 
ment of these Amendments to what has been realized under 
them, there is a sudden wrench, and the mind becomes be- 
wildered, and the heart grows sick at what the eyes are forced 
to witness. It is afresh illustration of Wordsworth’s thought 
when he sings: 

‘* How ill 
That which is done accords with what is known 
To reason, and by conscience is enjoined.”’ 
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There are four facts, or rather four groups of facts, which 
may be cited in proof that the negro does not have the full 
share of rights and privileges and immunities to which he is 
entitled under the Amendments to the Constitution which 
especially concern him. 

1. The negro is not permitted to travel, to use steam- 
boats and railroads, to sojourn at hotels, to avail himself of the 
comforts and conveniences of eating-houses, to attend lectures 
and places of amusement, and to enjoy other similar advan- 
tages to the same degree, andin the same free and unmolested 
way that the white manis permitted to do these things. He 
may do it in some sections, but not in all. He may do it in 
Vermont, but not in Texas. Hemay do it in Massachusetts, 
but not in South Carolina. He may do it in Ohio, but not in 
Mississippi. His race bars his free movements. Were the 
discrimination made on the basis of cleanliness, or sobriety, or 
honesty of occupation, or propriety of behavior, or ability to 
make payments, and the rules so made rigidly applied to all 
cases alike, there would be no ground of complaint. But this 
is not the case. The one question asked is: ‘‘Is the mana 
negro?’’ If the man be a negro; nor need he be a full- 
blooded negro, but a person with only the slightest trace of 
African blood in his veins, the ‘‘ color line’’ is drawn, and he 
is shut out with as severe an exclusiveness as though he were 
a moral leper from the enjoyment of opportunities which are 
open to all sorts and conditions of men,—men without any 
mental or social cultivation, men without standing in the 
community, men without character, with no questions asked, 
if only they be white. This is a bald and unimpeachable 
statement of the situation. We all know what explanations 
are made, and what justifications are attempted. But it still 
remains that the treatment of the negro in whole sections of 
our country is in direct violation of both the letter and the 
spirit of the Amendment, which was designed to confer upon 
him the sacred rights of citizenship, and to protect him in the 
exercise of these rights. In contravention of the fundamental 
law of the land he is impeded and vexed in his going and 
coming. 
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2. The negro does not have the protection of the law to 
which the Amendments made in his behalf justly entitle him. 
In law the presumptions are all in favor of innocence. The 
burden of proof rests on the prosecution; and a man sus- 
pected of crime, or charged with crime, or even generally 
known to be criminal, must be shown to be guilty by process 
of fair and impartial trial in open court before it can be as- 
sumed by the State that he is guilty, and deserves to have the 
penalties of the law which he has broken inflicted upon him. 
This is a bed-rock principle in all nations which pretend to 
be guided by justice in the administration of public affairs. 
This is why Justice is always pictured to us with bandaged 
eyes. Justice is not to know whether the person arraigned 
for trial is high or low, rich or poor, learned or unlearned, 
man or woman, white or black ; and the adjudication of ques- 
tions of right and wrong, of innocence and guilt, are not to be 
allowed to turn on any of these extraneous considerations. 

But how is it with the negro? To begin with, has he 
the advantage of an impartial public opinion under which to 
live, and to which to make his appeal? Then, has he the 
advantage of an impartial administration of the law to which, 
like others about him, he owes obedience? Does Justice sum- 
mon him into her presence for misdemeanors and infrac- 
tions of statutes, as others are summoned, and then sit blind- 
folded on his case? May he venture to quarrel with his 
neighbor with the same impunity with which a white man 
might quarrel with his neighbor? May he utter his opinion 
on matters of current interest and on public questions with 
the same toleration from the community with which a white 
man of corresponding intelligence might utter his opinions? 
Is there as much eagerness to protect as to punish him? 
Has his cause as good a chance before the twelve men to 
whom it may be submitted as would the same cause were it 
submitted by his Saxon neighbor ? 

To ask is to answer these questions. There are sections of 
the land which are red with mob violence. Within the last 
twenty-five years, under the flag which the colored soldiers’ 
devotion and courage and resplendent loyalty helped to hold 
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aloft, the instances swell into thousands upon thousands 
where the presumptions of innocence, to which the weakest 
and poorest have right under the law, have been ruthlessly 
overridden and trampled under foot solely because the men 
suspected or charged with wrong-doing had black skins. 
This was not their crime, but it was the all-sufficient evi- 
dence of their crime,—they had black skins. Had these 
thousands and thousands of foully murdered victims been 
white the processes of the courts would have been invoked ; 
but they were not white, they were black; and so, without 
the intervention of constables, or lawyers, or judges, or 
juries they were turned over to the tender mercies of ruffian 
bands to be lynched. The Amendment says: No citizen is 
to be deprived of life, liberty, or property without due proc- 
ess of law; yet this atrocious violation of law has been going 
on, and this horrid barbarism has been having enactment. 
If a negro steal or robs, if he forges paper, or burns houses, if 
he murders, or if he commits any other crime against person 
or property, he ought to be punished exactly as a white man 
ought to be punished. He is not a safe man to beat large. 
But to be set upon by howling, bloodthirsty mobs, and 
burned or hung or shot because somebody chooses to charge 
him with crime, and his skin is black, is an outrage against 
which the negro may well cry to heaven and earth. 

3. The negro is denied the unobstructed and honest use 
of the ballot to which he has amplest right in virtue of the 
Amendment which confers the elective franchise upon citizens 
of the United States irrespective of race, color, or previous 
.condition of servitude. Men may have their own opinions as 
to the timeliness or wisdom of the legislation which gave the 
country this Amendment. Men may insist, if they please, and 
the more they insist the better it will suit me, on the demand 
for educational qualifications, and the application of educa- 
tional tests to all citizens who come forward to vote. But 
these are side issues, and just now impertinent. The Amend- 
ment is here; and the right of a citizen under the Amend- 
ment to vote, and to have his vote counted exactly as it is 
cast, no matter what the color of the hand that drops the vote 
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into the box, is just as unequivocal as any right conferred or 
recognized by the Constitution. According to the clear state- 
ment of this Amendment no man may be lawfully discrimi- 
nated against, and debarred from the exercise of voting as 
his interest or judgment dictates, merely because he has a 
black skin, or has African blood in his veins. 

There are two things to be said about voting : 

(1.) The right to vote, whether the vote be deposited by a 
rich man or a poor man, by an educated and intelligent man 
or by anignorant man, by a man native born or naturalized, 
or by a man of light complexion or dark complexion, is one 
of the most sacred rights, as well as one of the loftiest, which 
a citizen in a republic can be called upon to exercise. This 
right, once granted and properly employed, becomes conserv- 
ative of all other rights; and to deprive a man of it who is 
entitled to it is to make a straight thrust at the citadel of 
personal liberty. 

(2.) As the right to vote is sacred, so the duty of voting in- 
telligently and conscientiously is as binding as the obligations 
of patriotism and humanity. The man who may vote, but 
does not, and who refuses to exercise the elective franchise on 
the ground that he is too much occupied with business, or 
books, or pleasure, or that he has no taste for what he disdain- 
fully calls ‘‘ politics,’’ is both untrue to himself and disloyal 
to the State ; and he deserves to be ruled over by demagogues 
and knaves. 

How now fares it with the average colored voter in not 
a few of the great commonwealths of this great Republic? 
What views is he led to take concerning the sacredness and 
the obligations of the ballot? What encouragement does he 
have in attempting to meet, in an intelligent and conscientious 
way, the duties and to discharge the functions of an enfran- 
chised freeman—what encouragement and what success ? 

It would be both a waste of time and a trial of patience to 
undertake to make formal answer to these questions. That the 
negro voter is intimidated, that he is deceived, that his vote 
when allowed to be cast is subjected to every species of jug- 


glery known to practical politics, and that his pretense of 
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voting, in many thousands of voting precincts, is little more 
than a wicked and humiliating farce, are facts freely admitted, 
and, what is more and most amazing, openly justified. Fora 
man to deny the systematic suppression of the negro vote in 
the South is to impeach either his intelligence or his veracity. 
It is to deny what everybody knows. 

Mr. Watterson, the able and well-known editor, has said : 
‘*T should be entitled to no respect or credit if I pretended that 
there is either a fair poll or count of the vast overflow of black 
votes in States when there is a negro majority, or that in the 
nature of things present there can be.’’ The contention may 
go to the jury on Mr. Watterson’s testimony alone. 

4. The negro, unlike any other race or class having citizen- 
ship in the Republic, finds that in the communities in which 
he was once held as a slave he is hated and hindered just in 
the ratio in which he makes intellectual and moral progress. 
Members of all other races and classes are encouraged to do 
their best, and are heartily congratulated when they succeed ; 
but the negro on advancing meets only frowns. 

In the chapter on ‘‘ What shallthe Negro do?’ in his very 
able and instructive book on ‘‘The Negro Question,’’ Mr. 
Geo. W. Cable notes this as one of the serious and anomalous 
conditions of the problem. Having declared that the rights 
actually enjoyed by the negro in America are superior to those 
which any subject of the Czar of Russia, be he prince even, 
may dare to claim, the distinguished author goes on to say: 
‘The negro’s grievance is not that his liberties are few ; it is 
that, in a land and nation whose measure of every man’s 
freedom is all the freedom that any one can attain without 
infringing upon a like freedom in others, and where all the 
competitions of life are keyed on this idea, his tenure of almost 
every public right is somehow mutilated by arbitrary discrim- 
ination against him. Not that he is in slave’s shackles and 
between prison walls, or in a Russian’s danger of them ; but 
that, being entered in the race for the prize of American citi- 
zenship, in accordance with all the rules of the course, and 
being eager to run, he is first declared an inferior competitor, 
and then, without gain to any, but with only loss to all, is 
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handicapped and hobbled. Without gain to any and with 
loss to all. For . . . . the better public citizen the 


negro can be the better it will be for the white man. But 
‘‘the negro’s grievance is,’’ so Mr. Cable repeats and further 
illustrates, ‘‘the negro’s grievance is, that the discrimina- 
tions made against him are more and more unbearable the 
better public citizen he is or tries to be ; that they are impedi- 
ments,—not to the grovelings of his lower nature, but to 
the aspirations of his higher; that as long as he is content 
to travel and lodge as a ragamuffin, frequent the vilest 
places of amusement, laze about the streets, shun the public 
library and the best churches and colleges, and neglect 
every political duty of his citizenship, no white man could 
be much freer than he finds himself; but that the farther 
he rises above such a life as this the more he is galled and 
tormented with ignominious discriminations made against him 
as a public citizen, both by custom and by law; and finally, 
that as to his mother, his wife, his sister, his daughter, these 
encouragements to ignoble, and discouragements to nobler, 
life are only crueler in their case than in his own.”’ 

The Hon. Frederick Douglass, in an address delivered by 
him the other day before the Congress on Suffrage, expressed 
similar views and voiced a similar complaint. As given in 
one of our morning papers he is reported to have said: 
‘“There was a time when the negro in the South was not 
objected to. When he was a slave he was all right, but now 
the negro is showing progress, and he meets opposition. 
This very opposition itself implies that the colored man is 
progressing. It is only when he tries to be a gentleman, 
that in the eyes of certain people he is an upstart, and to be 
opposed.”’ 

These are the testimonies of Mr. Cable and Mr. Douglass, 
both competent witnesses. Progress with the negro is an 
offense. Aristocrats, autocrats, tyrants and selfish dynasties 
have often taken alarm at the growth of the people in intelli- 
gence, self-respect and moral power. Who could have imag- 
ined that successful endeavors to be broader-minded, and 
more industrious and thrifty, and purer in character and 
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loftier in aspiration, and to take on a nobler manhood and 
womanhood, would ever be an offense in the eyes of any citi- 
zen of a Republic which came into existence through the 
gateway of the Declaration of Independence, and through the 
storm and convulsion of a terrific upheaval was held steady 
to the superb ideas of liberty and the rights of man by the 
firm hand of Abraham Lincoln ? 

These, then, are the four facts, or groups of facts, which 
were to be brought forward to show how wide is the gap 
between what the Amendments were evidently designed to 
secure to the negro, and what has actually been gained 
under them. Looked at in themselves alone, they are ex- 
ceedingly discouraging. To add to the discouragement of 
them, there is the decision of the Supreme Court on Civil 
Rights which seems to afford shelter to some of these wrongs, 
and make it much harder to contend against them. 


III. 


This opens the way to the third inquiry, and raises the 
question of the value of the Amendments, which by common 
consent have fallen so far short of accomplishing for the 
negro the beneficent ends originally contemplated in them. 

Have these Amendments any value? Was it worth while 
to secure their passage? Is it worth while to try to retain 
them in the fundamental charter of the nation ? 

Light will begin to flash on these questions if we pause a 
moment and ask a few other questions. 

Was it worth while for God to write out the Ten Command- 
ments, and make them the basis and standard of the moral 
law for all mankind? Think how many centuries ago it was 
that the Decalogue was set up and made the rule of conduct ; 
and yet, not a day passes that every one of these precepts is 
not broken thousands of times. 

Was it worth while for Jesus Christ to utter the great words 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and in this matchless unfolding 
of truth and duty to show men in what spirit and by what 
rule they ought to walk the road of life? Nineteen hundred 
years have gone by, and the principles for the government of 
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thought and action announced by the Divine Teacher are 
still, so far as the multitudes are concerned, but unrealized 
dreams. 

Was it worth while for Stephen de Langton, and the bar- 
ons who were associated with him, and the knights of the 
realm, to confront King John at Runnymede, and wrench 
from him that vital and magnificent instrument which we call 
Magna Charta? ‘That was well-nigh seven centuries ago. 
But Mr. Gladstone to-day, in the English Parliament, is work- 
ing along the line of the Great Charter, and is trying to se- 
cure a better practical expression of some of its leading ideas. 

Was it worth while to write out and publish to the world 
the sublime truths of the Declaration of Independence, and 
to celebrate the event with song and speech and clanging bell 
and booming gun? From 1776 to 1863 there was not a state- 
ment in that immortal document concerning liberty and human 
rights which was not mocked by the shackles and groans of 
men and women held in bondage. One went out from read- 
ing that all men are endowed by their Creator with unalien- 
able rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, to 
stumble over an auction block where human beings—fathers, 
mothers, children—were sold like cattle. While orators and 
statesmen were rivaling the eloquence of Greece and Rome in 
magnifying freedom, plantations were worked by unrequited 
toil, and overseers were plying the lash to the bare backs of 
groaning slaves. Never was there such an inconsistency 
under any flag. 

Worth while? Worth while to have had the Ten Com- 
mandments? Worth while to have had the Sermon on the 
Mount? Worth while to have had Magna Charta? Worth 
while to have had the Declaration of Independence? Who 
does not see, however slow the movements have been, and 
however much the real has lagged behind the ideal, and how- 
ever reluctantly individuals and communities have set their 
faces in the direction of the principles and truths and duties 
and obligations announced in these several writings, what 
tremendous steadying and stimulating factors they have yet 
been in the working out of character, and guiding moral re- 
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forms, and in securing civil rights. These principles and 
truths and duties and obligations have been ensigns lifted up 
before the people, and they have furnished objects for which 
to struggle, and standards by which to judge of life and con- 
duct. 

These Amendments are mocked now, as the Declaration of 
Independence was mocked until the guns of the rebellion 
were opened on Sumter, by the shameful incongruity between 
what they pretend to grant and what is actually accorded and 
secured under them. But for all this they are standards. 
They are measures of justice. They embody and express 
righteousness. They are proclamations, made as with the 
voice of sixty millions of people, and enforced by the Al- 
mighty, that the poor and weak are entitled to equal rights 
with the rich and strong. They are watchwords to thrill the 
soul and fill it with courage for high endeavor. They are 
stars on which to gaze when night thickens. They are the 
salutations of the future, and they break in on the ear to 
quicken faith and inspire hope and breed fortitude and soothe 
with comfort in the midst of the weariness and the hard, bit- 
ter struggles of the discouraging present. 

Some day the precious and shining hopes which these 
Amendments awaken will be realized. In the memorable 
poem in which Whittier celebrated the abolition of slavery in 
the District of Columbia in 1862, he sings : 

‘‘When first I saw our banner wave 
Above the nation’s council-hall, 


I heard beneath its marble wall 
The clanking fetters of the slave. 


‘In the foul market-place I stood, 
And saw the Christian mother sold, 
And childhood with its locks of gold, 
Blue-eyed and fair with Saxon blood. 


‘*T shut my eyes, I held my breath, 
And, smothering down the wrath and shame 
That set my Northern blood aflame, 
Stood silent—where to speak was death. 


‘‘On the oppressor’s side was power ; 
And yet I knew that every wrong, 
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However old, however strong, 
But waited God's avenging hour. 


‘‘T knew that truth would crush the lie,— 
Somehow, sometime, the end would be ; 
Yet scarcely dared I hope to see 

The triumph with my mortal eye. 


“But now I see it! In the sun 
A free flag floats from yonder dome, 
And at the nation’s hearth and home, 
The justice long delayed is done.’’ 


Whittier’s eyes are now closed to all these earthly scenes. 
They glow and gladden in the light which never was on sea 
orland. But other eyes which have been pained and wearied, 
as his were pained and wearied, by long looking for what it 
seemed would never come, shall yet kindle with a great glad- 
ness at the sight of the triumph of righteousness in the per- 
son of these humble citizens who are now so cruelly wronged. 

Revolutions, it has been said, never go backward. Thisis 
not quite true. Revolution in Poland went backward. Revo- 
lution in Bohemia went backward. Revolution in Hungary 
went backward. The French Revolution of ’92 went back- 
ward, as it ought to have done. Revolution in England went 
backward. The son of glorious old Oliver Cromwell had to 
give place to the son of the beheaded Charles. But even 
when they go backward, revolutiéns, like the receding waters 
of the Nile, leave a deposit which enriches the soil, and ren- 
ders possible such ample harvests as otherwise could not have 
been. So much justice as is at the core of a revolution abides 
and works on in some form in the thought and life of a people. 
But the movements of justice are not always—are rarely, 
indeed, in straight lines. Moral reforms and equal rights can 
never be wrought out like problems in mathematics. The 
stream, no matter how forceful, will have its eddies and coun- 
ter-currents. Into all victories of civilization there enter 
many preliminary defeats and much intensest agony. Yet is 
the final issue sure. The Christ may be crucified and buried ; 
but He will rise again the third day. 

What, then, shall be the attitude of the colored people 
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towards these rights which have been assured to them in the 
solemn pledges of the nation, but which have not been made 
good to them in deed? This would be my platform for them, 
and these would be the words I would put into their mouths: 
Faith in God ; faith in the development and triumph of right- 
eousness in the providence of God ; faith in the better instincts 
of humanity ; agitation —in season and out of season; edu- 
cation, the best and the most general possible; protests distinct 
and courageous against every wrong to which they are subject, 
whether as individuals or as a race; cultivation of the habits 
of industry and accumulation and temperance and morality ; 
loyalty to home virtues and to all worthy and elevating ideas ; 
patience ; but the patience, not of cowardice, but of self- 
respect and self-restraint ; and an unyielding determination to 
realize to the full the conceptions of noblest manhood and 
womanhood. With these principles guiding them, and these 
virtues coming into illustration in their life and character, the 
struggle in which these colored people are engaged for their 
rights can have but one outcome : 


‘For right is right, since God is God, 
And right the day must win ; 
To doubt would be disloyalty, 
To falter would be sin.”’ 
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GOD IN THE CONSTITUTION. 
I. 


‘‘In the name of God, Amen,’’—was the grand affirmation 
with which our Pilgrim Fathers commenced the Charter 
which they drew up for themselves in the Mayflower cabin, 
before they came to anchor at Plymouth Rock. In the same 
charter they acknowledged James I., king ‘‘by the grace of 
God,’’ and further declared—State and Church being, as yet, 
unseparated—that ‘‘ having undertaken, for the glory of God, 
and the advancement of the Christian faith,’’ etc., they ‘‘ do, 
by these presents, solemnly and mutually, in the presence of 
God and of one another, covenant and combine,’’ etc.,—a 
document signed by the honored names of the Pilgrim 
Fathers, John Carver, William Bradford, Edward Winslow, 
William Brewster, Isaac Allerton, Myles Standish, John 
Alden, and others, forty-one in all. 

The other original American colonies displayed, in various 
degrees, a similar sense and acknowledgment of God’s ruler- 
ship of nations, —Virginia, Pennsylvania, New York, Georgia. 

Here is a page from Virginia’s primitive history. The 
re-establishment of Jamestown Colony was made in a high 
religious spirit. Bancroft says that ‘‘on the roth day of June 
(1610), the restauration of the Colony was solemnly begun 
by supplications toGod. A deep sense of the infinite mercies 
of His providence overawed the colonists who had been spared 
by famine, the emigrants who had been shipwrecked and yet 
preserved, and the new-comers who found wretchedness and 
want where they had expected the contentment of abundance. 
The firmness of their resolution repelled despair. ‘It is,’ said 
they, ‘the aim of the Lord of hosts, who would have His peo- 
ple pass the Red Sea and the Wilderness, and then possess 
the land of Canaan.’ Dangers avoided inspire trust in Prov- 
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idence. ‘Doubt not,’ said the emigrants to the people of 
England, ‘God will raise our State, and build His church in 
this excellent clime.’ After solemn exercises of religion, 
Lord Delaware caused his commission to be read.’’ (Bancroft 
I. 545) 

What Webster said of the Pilgrims may be said, toa greater 
or less extent, of all the early colonies which made homes on 
our shores :—‘‘ Let us not forget the religious character of 
our origin. Our fathers were brought hither by their high 
veneration for the Christian religion. They journeyed by its 
light, and labored in its hope. They sought to incorporate 
its principles with the elements of their society, and to diffuse 
its influence through all their institutions, civil, political, or 
literary.’’ (Plymouth Oration. ) 


IT. 


An interesting and profitable inquiry would be, the growth 
or the decadence of the religious spirit during the period of a 
hundred years and more, from the colonial settlements to the 
time when these colonies were looking and feeling towards 
nationality in the Revolutionary days. But for our purpose 
it is quite sufficient that we strike upon the epoch of the Rev- 
olution, to discover whether there is then any lack of the 
spirit of recognition of the Almighty in the affairs of America. 

The second Continental Congress (1775) recommended to 
the colonies to ‘‘ transfer themselves into states,’’ and to ‘‘take 
up civil government.’’ The constitutions then formed show 
as follows : 


New Hampshire (1776) and Virginia (1776) were wholly absorbed in 
the civil aspects of government, and have no Divine recognition ; New 
York (1777), Pennsylvania (1790), Delaware (1776), North Carolina 
(1776), and Maryland (1776), do not, in the preamble, recognize the 
Deity, but do so, incidentally, in setting forth the right to worship the 
Almighty, and in other ways ; in Maryland, the oath was, ‘‘ by attesta- 
tion of the Divine Being’’; there was also ‘‘ subscription to his-belief ‘in 
the Christian religion ’’?; Rhode Island remained under its charter from 
Charles II. king ‘‘ by the grace of God,”’ for ‘‘ the encouragement ofthe 
true faith and the worship of God.’’ Massachusetts and Vermont put 
their religious faith emphatically into the preambles of their constitu- 
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tions ; the former (1779-80) ; ‘‘ We, therefore, the people of Massachu- 
setts, acknowledging with grateful hearts the goodness of the Great 
Legislator of the universe, in affording us, in the course of His provi- 
dence, deliberately and peaceably, without fraud, violence, or surprise, 
of entering into an original, explicit and solemn compact with each 
other, and of forming a new constitution of civil government for our- 
selves and posterity ; and devoutly imploring His direction in so inter- 
esting a design,” etc. The Declaration of Rights declares the duty ‘‘to 
worship the Supreme Being, the Great Creator and Preserver of the Uni- 
verse,’’ guarantees religious liberty, provides for the establishment of 
religious worship (Protestant), enjoins compulsory attendance, ‘‘every 
denomination of Christians protected ’’; the State government to make 
oath that they ‘‘ believe in the Christian religion.’’ Vermont (1776); 
‘‘ Confessing the goodness of the great Governor of the universe, who 
alone knows to what degree of earthly happiness mankind may attain 
by perfecting the arts of government,”’ etc.; that ‘‘all men have a nat- 
ural and inalienable right to worship Almighty God according to the 
dictates of their own consciences and understandings, as in their opin- 
ion shall be regulated by the word of God.’’ ‘‘ Nevertheless every sect 
or denomination of Christians ought to observe the Sabbath or Lord’s 
Day, and keep up some sort of religious worship,’’ etc. The legislative 
oath was, to the being of God, the Scriptures and the Protestant relig- 
ion, virtue and good morals, 


III. 


The Revolutionary period displays marked exhibitions of 
the pervading religious spirit and reverence for God. The 
Declaration for Independence, July 4, 1776, speaks of ‘‘ the 
station to which the laws of nature and of nature’s God 
entitle’’ nations ; declares that ‘‘men are endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights,’’ and concludes with 
the solemn appeal, signed by all the delegates of all the 
incipient states, ‘‘ We, therefore, the representatives of the 
United States of America, in general Congress assembled, 
appealing to the Supreme Judge of the world for the rectitude 
of our intentions,’’ etc. ‘‘ And for the support of this decla- 
ration, with a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Prov- 
idence, we mutually pledge to each other our lives, our 
fortunes and our sacred honor.’’ In this spirit our nation 
commenced. 

The ‘‘ First Prayer in Congress’’ has been made famous 
by the fine picture. The Continental Congress met Sept. 5, 
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1774, in Philadelphia. On motion of Samuel Adams, a 
staunch Congregationalist, Rev. Mr. Duché, an Episcopal 
clergyman of Philadelphia, was invited to act as chaplain. 
He was afterward made chaplain to the American Congress. 
December 22, 1776, December 13, 1784, chaplains were 
chosen ; and on February 29, 1788, it was resolved that two 
chaplains should be chosen. So far the old Congress. 

The venerable Bishop William White was chaplain in 
September, 1777; also, after the adoption of the Federal Con- 
stitution until 1801. 

The Sabbath order of Washington is well remembered, and 
his order upon profane swearing. 

‘‘ When intelligence was received that the British army had 
capitulated at Yorktown it was immediately voted that Con- 
gress should go in procession to the Dutch Lutheran church 
and return thanks to Almighty God.’’ Washington issued 
an order for divine service in the different brigades and divis- 
ions for ‘‘ the surprising and particular interposition of Provi- 
dence in our favor.’’ Proclamation to the people was made: 
‘‘ Whereas, it has pleased Almighty God, the Father of mer- 
cies, remarkably to assist the United States of America,’’ etc. 
In the idea that America should never cease the devout recog- 
nition of God, L’Enfant’s Plan of Washington city (1792) 
included, ‘‘(D), a church intended for national purposes, such 
as public prayers, thanksgivings, funeral orations,”’ etc. 


IV. 


We now come to our national constitutions. The Articles 
of Confederation (1777), have no Preamble. They com- 
mence, ‘‘ The style of this confederacy shall be, the United 
States of America.’’ But the ratification has this acknowl- 
edgment: ‘‘It hath pleased the Great Sovereign of the world 
to incline the hearts of the legislatures we respectively repre- 
sent in Congress, to approve of,”’ etc., (July, 1778). 

The Constitution of the United States, all are well aware, 
has no distinct and direct acknowledgment of the Divine 
Being. The references are incidental; religion is taken for 
granted as a proper and rational concern of men, and the 
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Christian religion is recognized as that of the majority of the 
people of the country. The oath of office must be taken by 
executive, legislative and judicial functionaries. ‘‘ The sen- 
ators and representatives before mentioned, and the members 
of the several state legislatures, and executive and judicial 
officers, both of the United States, and of the several states, 
shall be bound by oath of office to support this Constitution.”’ 
An oath is a recognition of God, whether His name is or is 
not mentioned. Webster says: ‘‘ Oath (1.) a solemn affirma- 
tion or declaration, made with a reverent appeal to God, for 
the truth of what is affirmed.’’ No other inferior or second- 
ary oath, ‘‘ by the head,’’ ‘‘ by the temple,’’ has ever been 
employed or imagined in this connection. ‘‘ But no religious 
test shall ever be required as a qualification to any office or 
public trust under the United States.’’ ‘‘ Congress shall 
make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro- 
hibiting the free exercise thereof.”’ ‘‘ Sundays excepted,’’ is 
a recognition that the religion whose sacred day is the Lord’s 
Day is the prevalent one, that of the majority of the people. 

That God should not have been distinctly recognized in 
this our Magna Charta, seems as remarkable as regrettable, 
when we recall that the ‘‘ Declaration of Independence’’ had 
a reverent appeal to God, and the Continental Congress had 
daily prayers at its sessions. The Constitutional Convention 
had neither the one nor the other. How is this to be 
accounted for? 

Those unfamiliar with the state of our country when the 
constitution was formed, have little conception of the way in 
which that splendid fabric emerged from a wilderness of dif- 
ficulties. The constitution is so complete, so balanced, so 
pyramidal, that one might imagine it must almost have con- 
structed itself, and was created naturally, like the wondrous 
structures of the Yosemite ; or that, like Solomon’s Temple, 
the stones already hewn and polished, came together without 
sound of hammer. Only one who has read such a history as 
that of Curtis, or the recent graphic little treatise of Thorpe, 
prepared for Chautauquans, can see in what a trying time it 
was constructed, and how, to use Franklin’s expression, it 
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would seem, for a long time, a Babel of building. Senator 
Hoar well reminds us, lately, that ‘‘ from the sorry story of 
the years which followed the peace of 1783—of feeble govern- 
ment, of disaster, of discontent, of broken faith, of depreci- 
ated currency, of stay laws, of suffering debtors, of cheated 
creditors, of lawlessness, of Shay’s rebellion, of popular 
commotions, North and South, came to Constitution of the 
United States,’’ etc. And the discordant sessions of the con- 
vention, and the subsequent almost hopeless attempts at thir- 
teen state ratifications of a constitution that seemed to weary 
itself in going about for recognition, were an Iliad of strifes 
and an Odyssey of wanderings. Within the convention such 
utter variety of views as to the construction of a government, 
even on such points as one president or more, etc., the ‘ Vir- 
ginia Plan,’’ the ‘‘ New Jersey Plan,’’ the ‘‘ Connecticut 
Compromise,’’ the three vital compromises, on each of which 
the convention almost went to pieces, —representation, slavery 
and the slave trade, commerce; ‘‘ from debating they fell to 
wrangling ’’ ; some withdrawing home; and Franklin’s de- 
scription is just, no doubt, ‘‘ groping, as it were, in the dark, 
to find political truth, and scarce able to recognize it when 
presented to us.’’ Two vital compromises were saved in 
committee by one vote; a speech of Hamilton alone kept the 
convention from breaking up at one point; and Franklin’s 
closing speech, when nobody was satisfied with their work, 
‘* probably gave us the constitution.’’ Out of seventy-three 
elected delegates to the convention, some had gone home in 
displeasure ; sixteen refused to sign and kept out of the 
room; and only thirty-eight, barely half, submitted their 
work to the people. Yet even this, considering :} = storms 
they had been through, seemed wonderful success to “rank- 
lin. On the day of signing, ‘* Franklin, beaming with happi- 
ness and hope, caught sight of a sun rudely carved on the 
back of Washington’s chair. He whispered to a delegate 
near him, that painters had found it difficult to distinguish 
a rising from a setting sun. ‘I have often and often in the 
course of this session, amid the solicitude of my hopes and 
fears as to its issue, looked at that, behind the President, 
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without being able to tell whether it was rising or setting. 
But now at length, I know that it is a rising and not a setting 
sun.’ ”’ 

Then Congress, nearly evenly matched, compromised by 
sending it out to the states without recommendation. 

Violent was the opposition ; Governor Clinton of New York, 
Elbridge Gerry, Patrick Henry, Richard Henry Lee antago- 
nized it with all their might. ‘‘ Franklin was called an old 
dotard, Washington a fool, Hamilton and Madison were 
boys; and James Wilson, a sharp Scotch lawyer and aristo- 
crat.’’ In Pennsylvania it was submitted only by house- 
breaking, forcibly hauling two delegates, and holding them 
in their seats, and in Massachusetts matters seemed dubious, 
until Paul Revere’s stratagem secured Sam Adams’ decision ; 
even then the vote was only one hundred and eighty-seven 
to one hundred and sixty-eight; only nineteen majority 
wheeled Massachusetts into the Union. One hundred and 
thirty amendments were sent up from the ratification con- 


ventions. Wecan appreciate better than ever before Long- 
fellow’s 
‘BUILDING OF THE SHIP.”’ 
‘* Humanity with all its fears, 

With all the hopes of future years 

Is hanging breathless on thy fate. 

We know what Master laid thy keel ; 

What workman wrought thy ribs of steel ; 

Who made each mast and sail and rope ; 

What anvils rang, what hammers beat, 

In what a forge and what a heat 

Were shaped the anchors of thy hope.’’ 


In our calm retreat, after a hundred years of review, we 
may say, as Franklin told them, that they ought to have 
sought and recognized Divine light as they did in the conti- 
nental Congress. And yet we cannot wonder that the prob- 
lems of government immediately caught their minds and 
absorbed their attention during the three or four months of 
their session. Even after Franklin’s well-known appeal for 
prayers, Alexander Hamilton and others ‘‘ feared lest prayers 
being asked should excite among those outside a suspicion 
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of dissensions within so sensitive and fearful were they as to 
their success.’’ ‘Their sessions were secret. 

One of the great leaders of the Cromwellian period put up 
this prayer on the morning of a battle: ‘‘ Lord, I shall have 
much to do to-day ; and if I forget thee, do not thou forget 
me.’’ And God seems to have been indulgent to the failure 
distinctly to recognize Him in their work of making a nation, 
and not to have forgotten them though they may seem to 
have forgotten Him. 

The Constitution being constructed and adopted, its admin- 
istration began. 

Washington was elected first president ; in taking the oath, 
he ‘‘repeated it, and stooping, kissed the Bible which the 
secretary of the Senate had raised to his lips.’’ Cleveland, 
we believe, kissed his mother’s Bible as he took the oath. 

The rationally devout administration of our government is 
apparent—notwithstanding the skeptical wave in the early 
part of our century, and other ebbs and flows of religious 
sentiment—from the inaugurals of our presidents. Not one 
of them, we believe, from Washington to Cleveland, has 
omitted distinct recognition of God, and in a spirit of intelli- 
gent devoutness, which can be paralleled by no other series of 
rulers the world has ever seen. Washington said in his first 
inaugural : 

‘*It would be peculiarly improper to omit, in this first official act, my 
fervent supplications to that Almighty Being who rules over the uni- 
verse, who presides in the councils of nations, and whose providential 
aids can supply every human defect, that His benediction may conse- 
crate to the liberties and happiness of the people of the United States a 
government instituted by themselves for these essential purposes, and 
may enable every instrument employed in its administration to execute 
with success, the functions allotted to his charge. In tending this 
homage to the great Author of every public and private good, I assure 
myself that it expresses your sentiments not less than my own; nor 
those of my fellow-citizens at large less than either. No people can be 
bound to acknowledge and adore the invisible Hand which conducts 
the affairs of men, more than the people of the United States.”’ 


President Cleveland closes his last inaugural : 


‘Above all, I know there is a Supreme Being who rules the affairs of 
men, and whose goodness and mercy have always followed the Ameri- 
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can people; and I know He will not turn away from us now if we hum- 
bly and reverently seek His powerful aid.”’ 


It would be delightful and impressive reading, the whole 
series of all the intervening Presidential inaugurals, the cen- 
tury of inaugurals; some of them of special interest, as of 
Lincoln, the President who asked his neighbors to pray for 
him ; that of Jackson the strong-willed. But we must note 
that of Jefferson, because he is imagined to have been unde- 
vout ; curiously enough we find him one of the few whose in- 
augurals endorse the Scriptures as divine. Jefferson said : 


‘‘T shall need, too, the favor of that Being in whose hands we all are ; 
who led our fathers, as Israel of old, from their native land, and planted 
them in a land flowing in all the comforts and necessaries of life; who 
has covered our infancy with His providence, and our riper years with 
His wisdom and power; and to whose goodness I ask you to join in 
supplications with me.’’ 


What devout American is not exultantly grateful at this 
long succession of recognitions of the Almighty Providence, 
by every President of the United States, from the first to the 
last, from Washington to Cleveland? Such has been the 
spirit of the administrators of our Constitution. 

From the outset, now, regrets and censures, even, have 
been expressed, strewn all the way along, during the decades, 
that there was not some distinct recognition of God in the 
Constitution. Rev. Dr. John Rodgers, a Revolutionary chap- 
lain, asked Alexander Hamilton, on his return home, how 
they could have omitted to recognize God in this great docu- 
ment. ‘‘ Indeed, doctor, we forgot it,’’ was Hamilton’s frank 
reply. And this does not seem so strange when we remember 
that the Preamble, the likeliest place for such a recognition, 
was a late section, in place of a preceding ; and this second is 
so superior and satisfactory, in a political point of view, that 
it was probably felt, at once, to ‘‘ fill the bill,’’ if we may be 
allowed the popular expression. Those interested have com- 
piled protests ; we give a summary : 

Some speakers in the Massachusetts and North Carolina Ratifying 
Conventions (1788); Luther Martin (1788); First Presbytery Eastward 
(1789); Rev. Dr. John M. Mason (1793, 1800); Samuel B. Wylie, D. D. 
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(1803); Samuel Austin, D. D. (1811); Hon. Saml. Taggart (1812); Pres. 
Timothy Dwight (1812, 1813), who says, ‘‘ We formed our Constitution 
without any acknowledgment of God, without any recognition of His 
mercies to us as a people, of his government, or even of His existence. 
The convention by which it was formed never asked, even once, His 
direction or His blessing upon their labors. Thus we commenced our 
national existence, under the present system, without God.’’ Rev. 
Chauncy Lee (1813); Rev. Dr. John B. Romeyn (1815); Rev. Alexander 
McLeod (1815); Rev. Thos. Robbins (1815); Rev. Dr. Geo. Duffield 
(1819); Rev. Dr. James Wilson (1820-1840); the Princeton Review (1832); 
Justice Story (1833); Rev. D. X. Junkin, D. D., (1845); Rev. Dr. Alex- 
ander Vinton (1848); Rev. Dr. E. D. McMaster (1849, 1856); Mercers- 
burg Review (1851); Rev. Dr. Robt. Baird (1856); Prof. J. H. McIlvaine 
(1859); Rev. Dr. Geo. Duffield, Jr., (1861); Rev. Dr. Horace Bushnell 
(1861), also, the same year, the New York /udependent ; Rev. Dr. H. A. 
Boardman (1862); Rev. Dr. Geo. Junkin (1863); also Rev. Dr. Robt. J. 
Breckinridge, John L. Pomeroy, LL.D., Rev. Bishop Gilbert Haven 
(1863); (‘‘ Testimonies,’’ etc. Christian Statesman Tracts, No 7.) 


The animadversions of these men were in a spirit more or 
less moderate. With some of them the objection is distinctly 
on the ground that our government is not connected with the 
‘*Christian religion.”’ 

But it was not till this last year (1863), that the organized 
movement began to amend the Constitution in this regard. 

‘“'The birth of the movement for this purpose may be dated 
from the 4th day of February, 1863. A convention for prayer 
and Christian conference with special reference to the state of 
the country had been called to meet in Xenia, Ohio, on Feb- 
ruary 3d, to continue in session three days.’’ Among the 
themes set forth in the program was ‘‘ Religion in the Na- 
tion.’’ On the second day of the sessions, when this subject 
came up for consideration, John Alexander, Esq., then of 
Xenia, afterwards of Philadelphia, presented a paper, in 
which he proposed this amendment : 

We, the people of the United States, recognizing the being and at- 
tributes of Almighty God, the Divine Authority of the Holy Scriptures, 
the law of God as the paramount rule, and Jesus the Messiah, the 
Saviour and Lord of all, in order to forma more perfect union, estab- 
lish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common de- 
fence, promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 


to ourselves and to our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitu- 
tion for the United States of America.”’ 
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A National Convention to secure this Amendment held at 
Allegheny, Pa., put the Amendment into its present form, 
prepared a memorial to Congress, and sent a delegation to 
President Lincoln, who made reply: 


‘“‘ Gentlemen :—The general aspect of your movement I cordially ap- 
prove. In regard to particulars, I must ask time to deliberate, as the 
work of amending the Constitution should not be done hastily. I will 
carefully examine your paper, in order more fully to comprehend its 
contents than is possible from merely hearing it read, and will take 
such action upon it as my responsibility to our Maker and our country 


demands.”’ 

In Congress the matter was dismissed ; Mr. Trumbull in 
his report used this language : 

‘‘The committee deem it unnecessary to make the asked for amend- 
ment to the Constitution, as the Supreme Being is already recognized 


in the Constitution in the requirement of oaths, and the prohibition 
of intemperance with the full exercise of religious opinions.’’ 


‘‘During the subsequent years, the movement has been 
promoted by the holding of annual conventions, the circula- 
tion of petitions to Congress, by sermons, public meetings, 
and addresses before representative bodies, by the distribution 
of tracts, and by the formation of auxiliary societies.’’ The 
movement has been pressed with considerable vigor in ways 
and by persons we cannot here particularize. In September, 
1867, the Christian Statesman was started as the advocate of 
the cause; it is published in Pittsburgh, Pa., but it cham- 
pions every cause of God and humanity of importance to the 
nation. 

The data being now before us more fully than may have 
perhaps ever before been gathered and arranged, we are pre- 
pared to exercise our judgment on the subject. This we do, 
of course, by examining the proposed alteration. 

The Preamble, as this movement would have it, reads thus: 

‘‘We, the people of the United States, humbly acknowledging 
Almighty God as the source of all authority and power in civil govern- 
ment, the Lord Jesus Christ as the Governor among the nations, and 
His revealed will as of supreme authority, in order to constitute a 


Christian government, and in order to form a more perfect union, es- 
tablish justice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
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defence, promote the general welfare, and secure the inalienable rights 
and blessings of life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness, to ourselves, 
our posterity, and all the inhabitants of the land, do ordain and estab- 
lish this Constitution for the United States of America.”’ 


In passing, we must object to the verbiage of the altera- 
tion; the last section is a mere expansion of ‘‘ establish 
justice’’; ‘‘ His’’ is ambiguous, Christ’s or God’s ; the phrases 
in the former part do not strike us as comprehensively com- 
pact, like the rest of the Preamble, as our fathers knew how 
to make sentences. 

Two widely sundered declarations are united, and we feel 
we ought to say mixed, in this proposed alteration. Their 
commingling, we feel constrained to say, at this point, results 
from a commingling, if not confusion, of two sets of ideas, 
and to say frankly what we think, has stood in the way of 
favorable reception of the amendment, and is likely to do so 
in time tocome. Two different sets of religious people, appar- 
ently unaware of their divergence and even contrariety of 
views, apparently imagining they are working for the same 
thing, are combined in this movement. 

This alteration has two ‘‘counts”’ : 

1. The acknowledgment of Almighty God. 

2. The acknowledgment of Jesus Christ as Ruler among 
the nations, and the concomitant purpose, ‘‘ to constitute this 
a Christian nation.’’ 

These two purposes rest on different ideas and even different 
philosophies of government ; they should be discussed sepa- 
rately and apart. And in order to dispose of the most con- 
fusing of these, we take the second, first. 

A. ‘‘ The Lord Jesus Christ as the Governor among the 
nations, and His revealed will as of supreme authority, in 
order to constitute a Christian government.”’ 

Those who disclaim, ‘‘ for the thousandth time,’’ that there 
is here contained or intended any connection between State 
and church, are, we think, quite unaware of the force of words 
in such phrases as, ‘‘ Governor of the nations’’ ; ‘‘ His revealed 
will the supreme authority’’; ‘‘to constitute a Christian 
government’’ ; they may be themselves unaware of the mean- 
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ing of the movement on whose current they are embarking, 
or even of the ultimate purposes of those among them who 
mean precisely what they say in these phrases. 

These are exactly the phrases Cromwell would have liked, 
to express his purpose to have a Christian Commonwealth. 
Had the primitive Christians set forth any such statement, 
their martyrdom would have been nothing blameworthy, but 
the inevitable legal result. 

If the above phrases are not folitica/, then perhaps they are 
religious, and are meant only as an endorsement by the State 
of the Christian ve/igion. But what pertinency, what advan- 
tage to either party, in the State endorsing the Christian 
religion? Certainly, such a thing is supremely out of place. 

If these phrases mean something, neither political nor 
religious, but that Jesus Christ is a quasi-ruler over nations, 
then these men ought clearly to tell us what they actually 
mean by these most important phrases. 

Readers of the ca//s for the several annual conventions will 
see that those who issue them, whatever some of the readers 
or advocates, even, may think, aim at just what these 
phrases say. 

The truth is, this amendment is ‘‘ Covenanterism,’’ which 
is, in brief, the idea that all nations should be made theocra- 
cies, or rather kingdoms of Jesus Christ, in which the polit- 
ical shall be united with the religious and subjected to it. 

If State and Christ, State and Religion were to be united, 
probably many might think ‘‘ Covenanterism’’ would be the 
best embodiment of it. But we live in a free commonwealth, 
where the idea of the revealed religion dominating the polit- 
ical government has long been discarded as not natural, and 
as radically inexpedient and unwise. 

The National Covenant was sworn to on seven different 
occasions, between 1580 and 1651, requiring kings and 
princes to maintain the true religion of Jesus Christ. The 
oath was, ‘‘that they be careful to root out of their empire, 
all heretics and enemies to the worship of God, who shall be 
convicted by the true Kirk of God, of the aforesaid crimes,”’ 
z. é€., against the Scotch Presbyterian way of holding the 
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faith. The Solemn League and Covenant in 1643 made a 
‘‘ Christian nation,’’ pledged to ‘‘the extirpation of popery, 
prelacy, superstition, heresy, profaneness, and whatsoever 
shall be found to be contrary to sound doctrine and the power 
of Godliness.”’ 

‘These Covenanters do not recognize this government as 
lawful, because of the secularity of the Constitution and the 
absence of any recognition of God, or of religion of any kind. 
They will not vote at the polls; will not sit on a jury, or 
hold office of any kind; and only pay taxes as a guid pro quo 
for protection.’’ 

If the phrases sought to be incorporated as above really 
mean what they say, they involve the domination of the 
political by the religious, which must eventually mean, 
“Jesus Christ,’’ and ‘‘His revealed will,’’ and ‘‘ Christian 
government,”’ as interpreted by the dominant party. For, as 
Dr. Hedge pointedly says, ‘‘ Who shall define Christianity ?”’ 
Christianity means nothing for the purpose intended, until 
detined ; and the next step to defining is exclusion,— ruling 
out of office and out of civil rights, all whose faith does not 
answer to your definition.”’ 

Suppose this purpose were set forth by men moved thereto 
by the Jesuit order, or by the Propaganda, its dangerous 
and un-American nature would strike the popular mind at 
once,— ‘‘ The Lord Jesus Christ as the Governor among the 
nations, and His revealed will as of supreme authority, in 
order to constitute a Christian government.’’ Imagine these 
words in the mouth of Satolli, in order to get their natural 
significance. 

VI. 

Nations exist in nature by ordainment and power of God, 
the God of nature. They are irrespective of revealed religion, 
whether the true or the false. They exist ‘‘in the natural 
world,’’ as Drummond might phrase it. They are like the 
astronomical system, the mineral kingdom, the vegetable king- 
dom, the kingdoms of natural forces, the circulation of the 
blood, respiration, the laws of thought, the criteria of taste or 
esthetics, the laws of harmony,—these all exist before reve- 
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lation, apart in sphere, and independent of it. They do not 
exist independent of God, nothing does; but they do exist 
independent of revelation, even of the true revelation. The 
circulation of the blood, for instance, is ordained of God ; but 
it is not connected with the Gospels in any way. Two and 
two are four ; but this fact has no connection with the advent 
or theascension of Jesus. We have not space for proofs, con- 
siderations and amplifications. 

Jesus acted with perfect reason in the matter. In His life- 
time, Jesus absolutely refused to dominate over one kingdom 
which He was importuned to take, which He might have 
taken and controlled, and, in the Temptation, He refused the 
temporal and political control of the nations of the earth. 

Christ nowhere assumes temporal control over kings and 
governments as such, or gives us to understand that He ever 
will. ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world’’*; that is, in its 





* Alford on John 18 : 36 :—‘* Not belonging to (Chap. 8: 23, 10: 16) this world: and 
therefore not to be supported by this world’s weapons. There is no denial that his 
kingdom is over the world,—but that it is to be established by this world’s power. 
The words not only deny ; they affirm ; if not of this world, then of another world. 
They assert this other world before the representative of those who boasted of the 
orbis terrarum.” ‘‘ The ‘now’ has been absurdly pressed by the Romanist interpret- 
ers to mean that at some future time his kingdom would be ‘ ¢hence,’ 7. ¢., from this 
world,—as if its essential character could ever change. ‘ Vow’ implies ‘as the case 
now stands.’”’ Lange :‘‘ This answer, the distinction between the purely theocratic 
and the purely political idea of a kingdom, was manifestly contemplated from the 
very beginning, in the question of Jesus (ver. 34), and introduced by that question. 
First, it acknowledges that He has a kingdom, (‘ my kingdom ’) ; passes on, imme- 
diately, however for Pilate’s pacification, to the negative definition of his kingdom. 
It is not of this world as to its principle ; it lays, therefore, in respect of its tendency, 
no claim to this world, and does not, in respect of its character, come into collision 
with the existent secular empire of the Romans. Proof: If it were of this world, I 
should have fighters, after the manner of the kingdoms of the world ; and the very 
least that they could do would be, as worldly combatants, to prevent the base and 
contemptible surrender of my person to the spiritual forum of the Jews.” 

Schaff on Matt. 22: 21 :—‘‘ The answer of our Saviour is perhaps the wisest answer 
ever given to any question, certainly the wisest which could possibly be made in this 
case ; and we need not wonder that the enemies who elicited it ‘ marvelled and left 
Him.’ It establishes the rights, regulations and duties, and distinguishes the juris- 
diction of the spiritual and temporal powers, and their subjects. It contains the 
fundamental principle and guide for the settlement of the vexed question of Church 
and State, which has created so much trouble and persecution in the history of 
Christianity. If men were always strictly to adhere to this rule, there never would 
be a hostile collision between the two powers, which are both of divine origin and 
authority, the one for the temporal, the other for the eternal welfare of men, and 
which ought to be kept distinct and independent in their respective spheres, without 
mixture and confusion, and yet without antagonism, but in friendly relationin view 
of their common origin in God, and their common end and completion in the ‘ King. 
dom of glory,’ where God shall be all in all.” 
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nature is not, and therefore never will be, of this world. 
Kings are nowhere sketched or prophesied as temporal vassals 
of Jesus. And, a/ortior?7, Christ never puts into the hands 
of any one or anybody inferior to himself to dominate the na- 
tion ; and He never inspires any one in His name to dominate 
nations politically. 

Why should men seek to dominate the nation, when our 
Lord never did? The movement certainly is not according 
to His mind or will. 

This might be argued variously and at length. 


VII. 


But there are two lines of thought which seem to carry 
the mind in another direction, which seem to efface this view, 
which we must set right, now and here. 

1. What is the force of all those Scriptures which declare 
Christ King of all the earth? The passages are numerous 
enough ; prophetically, Psa. 2:8-10; Dan.2:44; 7: 14; and 
the assertions in Eph. 1: 20-22; Rev. 1:5, ‘‘ Prince of the 
kings of the earth’’ ; Rev. 19: 16; ‘‘ And he hath on his vest- 
ure and on his thigh a name written, King of kings, and Lord 
of lords;’’ Rev. 11:15; ‘‘The kingdom of the world is 
become the kingdom of our Lord and of his Christ.’’ 

They may be interpreted in either of two ways. They 
might be thought to declare that somewhere in the millennial 
future, when perhaps an almost perfect religious unity may 
make it feasible, the nations will, by their suffrages, transfer 
their political governments into theocracies, just as Israel 
voted at Mount Sinai, that Jehovah should be their king, 
actually and politically. (E. C. Wines.*) 


* “Tt ought never to be forgotten, that although God, by what He wrought for the 
Israelites, had acquired all the right to be their sovereign that any man could possibly 
possess, He still has neither claimed nor exercised that right in an arbitrary and des- 
potic way. Moses, by his direction, permitted the people freely to choose whether 
they would accept Jehovah as their king, and obey laws which He might give them. 
When they had formally assented to this, God was considered their king, but not 
before. The whole world, indeed, was under His moral rule. His dominion as Creator 
embraced all the tribes of the earth; but Israel was His peculiar people, who had 
chosen Him for their king. The passages of Scripture to this effect are surprisingly 
pointed and striking (Deut. 6 : 20-24).’’ Also1 Sam. 8:7. 
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But the more one reads these passages over, the more he will 
feel that they mean the religious control of Jesus Christ over 
individual hearts, and over the providential movements of 
peoples. Barnes, judicious as usual, seems to point that way 
in his notes on places. 

Many cannot understand how Jesus can be king over every- 
body, and over ‘‘every thought,’’ as Paul says, and yet not 
control the nation assuch. But Jesus does not interfere with 
the circulation of the blood, nor give orders for the growth of 
the tree, or the movement of a planet. Another analogy may 
help those perplexed: The President rules over every indi- 
vidual of the United States, but he does not rule over the State 
of Massachusetts, nor over any citizen of Massachusetts, as 
such. Jesus rules, directly, all individuals, high or low, kings 
or slaves, but no nation as such, nor any man through the 
nation. 

2. We are sometimes called a Christian nation; iu what 
sense can that be true? 

This we regard as an unfortunate expression, because not 
in primary but only secondary senses can it be allowed to be 
true. The distinction should be made. We are a Christian 
people ; weare not a Christian xaéion. 

In what sense ts tt not true that we are a Christian nation ? 
In what sense may we say that we are a Christian nation ? 

1. Jn what sense are we nota Christian nation? It is not 
true, to any degree, or in any proper sense, that the United 
States are committed to the revelation of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, or that they know Him as Lord and Saviour, or ac- 
knowledge the system of doctrines connected with His pur- 
poses of redemption. They have nothing to do with His 
divine work as Saviour and King. The atonement, the res- 
urrection of the just and of the unjust, are nct in the sphere 
of the nation at all: any more than criticism of Wagnerian 
music, or the movements of the planets. 

2. In what secondary senses might we be called a Christian 
nation ? 

(a) Wearea Christian people; some might, by confusion, 
say instead, that we area Christian zation. ‘The Christians 
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.are a vast majority of our people, ninety-nine one hundredths, 
perhaps. Their sentiments are to be respected, as those of 
a devout majority; and in matters where there must be a 
choice, as in the determination of a civil rest day, the sacred 
day of the majority should be chosen as the civil rest day, as 
Saturday would be in a Jewish country, and Friday in a Mo- 
hammedan country. 

(6) Jesus’ interpretation of natural facts may be accepted 
by the nation as reason. Jesus’ view of the separation of 
State and church is profoundly true and good statesmanship : 
‘* Render to Czesar the things which are Czsar’s and to God 
the things which are God’s’’; also that the State is divine, 
‘*The powers that be are ordained of God,’’ ‘‘ Honor to whom 
honor is due’’ ; His view of a mixed society, without perse- 


cution: ‘‘ Let both grow together, until the harvest’’ ; His 
view of monogamy: ‘‘In the beginning, God made them 
male and female’’ ; Christ’s view of divorce is also right; 


the State has not yet practically accepted it; the Bible view 
of the death penalty : ‘‘ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by man 
shall his blood be shed.’’ All these are natural truths ; Jesus 
and the Jewish volume had profound perspicacity on these 
subjects, and our statesmen accept them. 

(c) The personality of Jesus, as a man, is subject to the 
State’s ken. The type encouraged by the State in its educa- 
tion and legislation is not that of Genghis Khan nor Timour 
the Tartar, great slaughterers of men, nor even of Napoleon, 
but of perfect benevolence and justice embodied in the man 
who ‘‘ went about doing good.’’ That character, it is felt, 
would make good citizens and good society. 

(d) The ethics of Jesus, the State may accept, the Golden 
Rule, the brotherhood of man. Our legislatures and our 
courts proceed on the assumption of the brotherhood of man, 
and not on the ethics of Schofenhauer or Carl Marx, or Mat- 
thus, that men are natural enemies. 

In these respects we might call ourselves, in these secondary 
senses, a Christian zation ; but more properly we are a Chris- 
tian people. Yet the nation, even, may be called Christian in 
these senses. But the United States is in no sense, connected 
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with the Christian system of religion, on which we, as indi- 
viduals, rely for our personal salvation. 

We are quite sure that this is what Daniel Webster meant, 
the contents of the four propositions we have here drawn 
out, and no more, when he said in the Girard case, ‘‘ All, all 
proclaim that Christianity—general, tolerant Christianity — 
Christianity independent of sects and parties —that Chris- 
tianity to which the sword and fagot are unknown — general, 
tolerant Christianity, is the law of the land.’’ For while he 
was most urgent to win that great case, and while he was 
sensible in the profoundest degree to the zxfluential effect of 
Christianity upon our nation’s life, as he more than once im- 
pressed upon his countrymen, he would have been as far as 
possible from giving Christ and Christianity as the system of 
religion the political control of the government. 

The principal part of the amendment we now take up: 

B. God in human constitutions is eminently fitting. All 
right thinkers have always and everywhere thought that. 
Solon commenced his laws: 


‘*Supreme of gods, whose power we first address, 
This plan to honor, and these laws to bless.”’ 


Lycurgus sought Apollo’s encouragement. Draco decreed, 
‘‘Tt is an everlasting law in Attica that the gods are to be 
worshiped.’’ Demosthenes not only opens and closes his im- 
mortal oration on the crown with invocations of the Deity, 
but in it he many times acknowledges the guiding hand of 
God in the affairs of Athens. Minerva, the Protector, was 
seen on the Acropolis. Romulus sought Divine help in 
founding Rome. Cicero in his First Oration against Catiline 
exclaims: Magna Dies immortalibus habenda est gratia, 
atque huic ipst Jovt Statore, antiquissimo custodi hujus urbis. 
‘‘Great gratitude is due to the immortal gods, and, most of 
all, to Jupiter Stator, the most ancient guardian of this city.’’ 
And, in his last paragraph, he addresses him: 7x, /upiter, 
qui tisdem quibus haec urbs, auspiciis a Romulo es institutus, 
quem Statorem hujus urbis atque imperit nominamus. ‘‘ Thou, 
Jupiter, who wast, in the very auspices of the origin of the 

VOL. XII.—NO. 72 34 
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city declared by Romulus, and whom we now zame, Stator, 
guardian of this city and this realm.’’ Socrates declares: 
‘*To act justly and wisely, both you and the State, you must 
act according to the will of God.”’ 

Scarcely a nation exists which fails to recognize God on its 
coinage. 

This is the God of nature, God as known by all men: 


‘‘Father of all! in every age, 
In every clime adored, 
By saint, by savage, and by sage, 
Jehovah, Jove, or Lord.”’ 
— Pope, ‘‘ The Universal Prayer.” 


IX. 


What conclusions can we gather.to guide our thought and 
action as to this amendment which is being so urgently pressed 
upon our people? 

1. God in the Constitution, expressed in some compact 
and massive phrase, recognizant, grateful, supplicatory, as the 
fathers would have phrased it, as the ‘‘ Nestor of the conven- 
tion,’’ Franklin, would have penned it, as our beloved Wash- 
ington, father of his country, would have written it, with the 
providential mercies of the Revolution behind them, and the 
vast unknown Constitutional future before them, would have 
forever seemed a precious heritage to the American people. 

That Divine Name, under whose Almighty wings we trust, 
set there in altogether the right manner and the right spirit, 
would gratify the good people of the United States. 

Such an insertion now of that Name, when God is recog- 
nized incidentally in it, when the omission by our fathers was 
unintentional, when our whole Constitutional administration, 
by Presidential Inaugurals and Congressional devotions, all the 
way along, expresses reverence for the Almighty, will require 
great good sense in the matter, and great delicacy and grace 
in the manner, in order that it should be fitly done. 

2. Encouraging to this amendment is the fact that so 
many of our State Constitutions recognize God, and not least, 
the recent ones of the last two decades. 
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These will be interesting to all, and inspiring to the advo- 
cates of this movement. 

These recognize God or religion in some incidental way : 
Oregon, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, Vermont, West Virginia 
(1861), New Hampshire (1792), Kentucky (1850), Louisiana 
(1868), Michigan (1850), which, however, allows ‘‘ no money 
for religious service in either house,’’ while Delaware (1831 ) 
asserts, ‘‘ Through Divine goodness, all men have by nature 
the rights of worshiping and serving their Creator according 
to the dictates of their consciences. It is the duty of all men 
frequently to assemble together for the public worship of the 
Author of the universe, and piety and morality, on which the 
prosperity of communities depends are thereby promoted ;”’ 
Vermont (1793): ‘‘ All men have a natural and inalienable 
right to worship Almighty God according to the dictates of 
their own consciences and understandings, as in their opinion 
shall be regulated by the Word of God,”’ etc. 

The Preambles recognizing God are found to fall into 
groups : 


“Acknowledging with grateful hearts the goodness of the great 
Legislator of the universe, in affording us, in the course of this provi- 
dence, an opportunity deliberately and peacefully, without fraud, 
violence, or surprise of entering into an original, explicit and solemn 
compact with each other,’’ etc., “‘and devoutly deploring His direction 
in so interesting a design,’’ Massachusetts, 1780 ; ‘‘ acknowledging with 
gratitude the good providence of God, in having permitted us to enjoy a 
free government,’ Connecticut, 1818; ‘‘acknowledging with grateful 
hearts the goodness of the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, in affording 
us an opportunity so favorable to the design, and imploring His aid and 
direction,’ Maine, 1820; ‘‘ acknowledging and invoking the guide of 
Almighty God, the Author of all good government," Georgia, 1868 ; 
‘acknowledging with gratitude the grace of God in permitting us to 
make a choice of our form of government,’’ 7exas, 1869. 

‘Invoking the favor and guidance of Almighty God,’’ Alabama, 
1868 ; ‘‘invoking the favor and guidance of Almighty God,” Virginia, 
1870. 

Rhode Island, 1842, started off with a phraseology and an idea which 
has been extensively and variously copied and modified : ‘‘ Grateful to 
Almighty God for the civil and religious liberty which He hath so long 
permitted us to enjoy, and looking to Him for a blessing upon our 
endeavors ;’’ “ grateful to Almighty God for the free exercise of the 
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right to choose our own form of government,’’ /ndiana, 1851 , “‘ grate 
ful to the Supreme Being for the blessings hitherto enjoyed, and feeling 
our dependence on Him for a continuation of those blessings,” Jowa, 
1857 ; ‘‘ grateful to Almighty God for the free exercise of the right to 
choose our own form of government,” Mississippi, 1868; “ grateful to 
Almighty God, the Sovereign Ruler of nations, for our State govern- 
ment, our liberties, and our connection with the American union, and 
acknowledging our dependence upon Him for the continuance of those 
blessings to us and our posterity,” Missouri, 1865; ‘‘grateful to 
Almighty God for this opportunity, deliberately and peacefully, of en- 
tering into,” etc., ‘‘and imploring the direction of the Great Legislator 
of the universe,’ South Carolina, 1868; and these four, which seem to 
group together, ‘‘ grateful to Almighty God for the civil and religious 
liberty which He hath so long permitted us to enjoy, and looking to 
Him for a blessing upon our endeavors to secure and transmit the same 
unimpaired to successive generations,” Vew Jersey, 1844; ‘ grateful to 
Almighty God for the civil, political and religious liberty,” etc., as the 
preceding, Iilinots, 1870; abbreviated to, ‘‘ grateful to God for our civil 
and religious liberty,’’ Maryland, 1867; and the same, Arkansas, 1868, 
and Minnesota (1857-8); “ grateful to God for our civil and religious 
privileges,’ Aansas, 1859; and this group, with the same succinct 
expression of gratitude, ‘‘grateful to Almighty God for our freedom,” 
New York, 1846-67 ; Wisconsin, 1848 ; California, 1849; Ohio, 1850-1 ; 
Nevada, 1864; Nebraska, 1867; Florida, 1868. (Hough’s “ Constitu- 
tions of the States,’’ 2 Vols.) 


This summary which we have drawn up is variously sug- 
gestive. Some might say that it sufficiently displays our 
general recognition of God, as a people, and that incorpora- 
tion into the national Constitution would be superfluous. But 
most will encourage themselves that it shows that there is a 
rising tide which ‘‘taken at its height’’ will carry this rec- 
ognition into the Constitution. Here is a ‘‘ pou sto’’ for a 
great leverage, which the advocates of the cause will thank 
us for disclosing to them. But the advocates will also ob- 
serve that none of these abundant recognitions of God, cer- 
tainly none of the post-separation period of State and Church, 
have a trace of ‘‘Covenanterism,’’ which would incorporate 
‘the kingdom of Christ,’’ ‘‘the Christian State,’’ ‘‘ His 
revealed will,’’ not a trace of encouragement of any such 
idea, but the contrary, by the recognition of Almighty God, 
in nature, as the ruler of the nations. The advocates of the 
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amendment will do well to ponder these preambles, as ex- 
pressing the real sense of the religious American people. 

3- Eminent historical and philosophical comprehension, 
and serene candor must be possessed by the advocates of the 
amendment as to what should be done, and how. The ques- 
tion must be correctly put, in view of the facts. Not, shall 
we put God into the Constitution ; for tens of thousands, with 
Trumbull and Congress, will assert that He is already there ; 
but rather, whether a more distinct recognition of God in our 
Constitution be not desirable? Our fathers are not to be 
maligned as atheists, which, emphatically, they were not. 
They were no such body as the French Revolutionary Assem- 
bly, saying to Robespierre, Vous nous ennuyez avec votre Etre 
Supreme, ‘‘You tire us with your Supreme Being.’’ No 
such men were these. Great injury has been done the cause 
by maligning the fathers as irreverent men. In 1832, Dr. 
James R. Wilson said: ‘‘ There is no satisfactory evidence 
that Washington was a professor of the Christian religion.’’ 
‘‘ Washington did pray, it is said, in secret, on his knees, 
during the Battle of the Brandywine. That may be true, and 
yet, like Thomas Paine, who is known to have prayed, he 
may have been an unbeliever.’’ ‘‘T’o be ashamed of Christ, 
which no one can reasonably doubt he was, is infidel. He 
did not set an example of godliness before the nation. The 
cabinet which Gen. Washington chose, indicates that he was 
not a fearer of the Lord,’’ etc.* If we must alter the Consti- 
tution to free ourselves from the stigma of Washington and 
his compeers, the American people will let the Constitution 
and our Constitutional history stand as it is. We deny that 
the framers were atheistic, or the Constitution which they 
framed, any more than the book of Esther is atheistic. Let 
the advocates cease aspersions upon our past, which is not 
atheistic ; and with full appreciation of the worthy past and 





*President Timothy Dwight says (1800): ‘‘ For my own part, I have considered his 
numerous and uniform public and most solemn declarations of his high veneration 
for religion, his exemplary and edifying attention to public worship, and his con- 
stancy in secret devotion sufficient to satisfy every person willing to be satisfied. I 
shall only add, that if he were not a Christian, he was more like one than any man 
of the same description, whose life has been hitherto recorded.” 
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of our leaders, and our people, devout even when not godly, 
restate their object in a way not to offend our sense of the 
character of our past history. 


4. The main point, the amendment, is ever to concentrate 
and engage our attention. The thoughtful reader of the 
speeches and letters in the annual ‘‘ Reports,’’ will mark how 
much of the matter presented is wide from the subject, exhor- 
tations to righteousness and godliness as a people, and the 
like, which all men would approve. These are entirely dif- 
ferent subjects, an increase of righteousness among the peo- 
ple, and the adoption of thisamendment. This is the ques- 
tion: Do you want an amendment inserting God in the 
Constitution? Do you want /¢Ais amendment, this double 
amendment, with its twofold objects? Sound judgment 
would dictate that distinguished men should not seem to 
favor the movement in its present form, when they simply 
want more righteousness in the nation. Some men seem to 
indorse the movement ‘‘in its general aspect,’’ as Lincoln 
said, who, we are convinced, do not want this amendment 
adopted, as itis. This is misleading to the advocates and to 
the public. If the amendment is not what our best men 
want, they should make one such as they would like. 
Among the letter-writers we see names of men who, we 
believe, never would vote for that amendment. 


5. The second section of this proposed amendment must 
be unloaded. Any attempt to engraft ‘‘Covenanterism ’’ into 
our national Constitution will fail, and ought to fail. As 
the amendment stands this nation will never adopt it, and 
ought not to adopt it; and the more the nation reflects, 
the more the nation correctly apprehends Christ’s own idea 
of His kingdom, the more it will oppose it. The good 
Christian people of this country do not desire to have 
our nation made a /jolitical Christian body, over which 
Christ shall be a political ‘‘ruler.’’ We earnestly counsel 
all interested, as President Lincoln said, ‘‘in the general 
aspect’’ of the movement, to excind this second section, 
which will defeat the movement just so long as it is retained, 
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and limit their amendment to the recognition of Almighty 
God. 

6. The amendment, if it is ever to be successful, should 
be put into the simplest forms, and then, with all candor 
and serenity, with insistence, if you please, the proper time 
should be awaited. Gettysburg would have been a good 
time ; but the amendment is not ready as it stands. There 
may some other occasion arise, either when some great event 
begets some warm sense of present gratitude, or after a gen-" 
eral sentiment has been developed as the ou/come, and not the 
antagonism of our previous history, with no misrepresenta- 
tion or maligning of our past, but only to develop and repre- 
sent more fully our true American sense of God. Then, 
when the hour arrives, or is made to come, the Amendment 
should be ready for such an hour, everything lopped off which 
should not belong to it; it should be put into massive and 
simple forms ; every one should present his attempt, as we do 
here,—acknowledging Almighty God as the source of civil 
authority, grateful to Him for our freedom, government and 
history, invoking His perpetual beneficence (goodness). Or 
we may conclude that nothing could be better than the sim- 
ple affirmation of our Pilgrim Fathers, prefixed to the pre- 
amble,—‘‘ In the Name of God, Amen.”’ 


WILL C. Woon. 
Boston. 





BOSTON HYMN. 


SEALED ORDERS. 





SUNG AT TREMONT TEMPLE, 
AT THE 234TH BOSTON MONDAY LECTURE, MARCH 13, 1893. 
TuNE — Worthing. 7 


Now the Lord hath spoken to me, 
May no evil day undo me ; 
Lies before me clear and fair, 
Pathway up a mountain stair, 
Sunlight in the upper air. 





Many years Thy Whisper moved me, 
Many years Thy Right Hand proved me ; 
Thou afar: didst see to-day ; 
All the noontide hidden lay, 


In the morning dim and gray, j 





Many lands and many oceans, 

Many peoples in commotions, 
Thou hast shown me as a sign 
That thy Whisper is divine ; 
May Thy purposes be mine ! 





Evermore by Thee enshrouded, } 
In the azure sky or clouded, 
Let me follow thy behest, 
Without hasting, without rest, 
As a star moves toward the west. 





Thou my Helmet, Falchion, Leader, ] 
Lord and Saviour, Interceder, : 
Both my left ‘hand and my right, ; 
Fill with javelins of light : 
And with ten archangels’ might. ; 


JosEPH Cook. 
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BOSTON MONDAY LECTURES. 
SEASON OF 1893. 
PRELUDE VI. 


PERILS AND PROMISES OF THE WORLD'S FAIR 
—CRIME AND CHRISTIANITY IN CHICAGO. 


At Mr. Cook’s 234th Boston Monday Lecture, which concluded the 
course for 1893, the usual large and eager audience was present. The 
Rev. A. J. Gordon, D. D., presided ; and the Rev. Mr. Urcraft, mission- 
ary to China, offered prayer. The Rev. W. F. Crafts and the Rev. Mr. 
Labaree made brief addresses. The Rev. Dr. Plumb made the report 
of the executive committee, which was adopted, and the committee 
reappointed with its usual powers. The hymn, Sea/ed Orders, was sung 
with impressive effect. 


ie 


We are approaching, in the World’s Fair, an imperial jubi- 
lee of civilization. It is our solemn duty, as a nation, to pre- 
vent it from being accompanied by a local carnival of crime. 
Chicago is to be spoken of with great respect because of her 
possible future and of her really regal achievements in the 
past ; but also with no little alarm because of more than one 
large fly in her ointment. ‘There are more flies in or near the 
ointment of New York than in that of the city of the Great 
Lakes, although they do not buzz as loudly just at present 
and are not under as keen attention from the world. The 
duties of the mayor of the city of Chicago will be as great 
as those of the governor of any sia state, during the 
progress of the World’s Fair. 

What, then, are the prospects as to crime and Christianity 
in Chicago in connection with the Columbian World’s Ex- 
position ? 

It is a fact and no fancy that the Woman’s Christian 
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Temperance Union, the most powerful and most useful or- 
ganization of women that history ever saw, announces that 
an effort is being made by places of unreportable infamy in 
Chicago to bring to that city many thousands of girls within 
the next few weeks. A committee of some of the foremost 
ladies of Chicago lately waited on the mayor to enter a pro- 
test against the conspiracy supposed to be hatching; and 
the mayor replied to the ladies that he would put the whole 
power of his office at their disposal, and that what they 
wished to prevent was worse than murder. Go to the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union offices in this city if you 
wish detailed facts on this topic, such as cannot be presented 
to a mixed audience or indeed to any audience, except in 
hints and glimpses. Here are realities more horrible than 
any connected with the burning of human beings so pitiably 
in the fire a few hours ago in this city. There are several 
things that hurt a man or woman more than to cut the throat 
or to grill the whole body. It is stated on revealed authority, 
and on what we may well consider scientific authority, that 
the house of the strange woman is the way to hell. Our Ger- 
man forefathers were purer on the whole than we are. Taci- 
tus said of the adulteress, ‘‘ Non forma, non opibus, non aetate 
maritum invenerit.’’ Neither beauty nor wealth nor youth 
could obtain for her a husband. The hiding place of the 
power of the race is in chastity, but great cities melt the very 
marrow of the bones of our modern generations, and there is 
to be a furnace heated seven times hotter than usual in Chi- 
cago. I am not saying that that city is worse than other 
cities ; but here is a ghastly list of cases of the disappearance 
of girls—I am now reading from notes I made out from a con- 
versation with Maj. Brewer of the Salvation Army, who heard 
every word of the notes I hold here in my right hand and en- 
dorses them all as accurate. He affirms that there are cases 
of kidnapping occurring on the right hand and on the left in 
our large towns. Such a girl goes to the railway station and 
is never seen again; such another goes to the postoffice ; such 
another starts to make a call and is never seen again. These 
facts cannot be put into the newspapers in detail. Much 
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must be left in the dark, in connection with every such case. 
You are very careful about mentioning the names even of 
those who have been kidnapped. But here is a trade going on, 
perfectly infamous, unfathomably atrocious ; and thus far we 
seem to be very somnolent on the topic. Mr. Stead, in Lon- 
don, was put in jail some years ago for asserting that there is 
a Minotaur in London who lives on human flesh. Major 
Brewer said to me, and gave me liberty to quote the words, 
‘* There is a Minotaur in Boston.’?’ What isa Minotaur? In 
the ancient mythology, a Minotaur was a beast that lived on 
human flesh, and caught people in his labyrinth. I have here 
case after case detailed to me by Mayor Wood, too horrible to 
be described in detail. 

The age of consent is very low in this State. Not many 
days ago some noble ladies, well acquainted with this whole 
topic, with various revered preachers to assist them, went 
before a committee at the State House to ask that the age of 
consent be raised to eighteen. They had a hearing. Some- 
times the chairman was present, sometimes he was not. A 
number of the men on the committee were young and almost 
beardless, a little light and jaunty in their demeanor, not 
altogether courteous even to the ladies when they were speak- 
ing. They did listen to one lady physician with real court- 
esy ; but I was told by a lady who is perfectly familiar with 
assemblies and committee hearings that there was real ground 
to complain of flippant heedlessness on the part of that 
young committee, as if the topic were not of:great impor- 
tance, and as though men’s rights must not be invaded. 
Why, in London the Salvation Army gathered names enough 
to make a petition over a mile and a half long and sent them 
in to Parliament, and the age of consent was raised from thir- 
teen to sixteen. Is there any reason why New England 
should not be abreast of Old England in this matter? Major 
Brewer said he could get me a long list of church members 
who rent buildings for infamous purposes and know the fact. 
I took pains not to ask him for the name of any church mem- 
ber so circumstanced. I do not know any one here well 
enough to understand in what quarter of society such a 
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charge as that will be felt to be a personal affront; but 
wherever it is so felt I hope it will be felt deeply. 

I read of girls here in the city being asked in great mercan- 
tile houses whether they cannot live on a very small pittance 
weekly, and when they say they cannot live on so little, they 
are asked if they have not gentlemen friends to help support 
them. Rev. Mr. Banks once affirmed in my hearing in pub- 
lic —I presume he has printed the same assertion — that he 
knows of a firm in this city that once dismissed several girls 
and told them to go to a neighboring firm and ask for work. 
They went and were offered a mere pittance. They said, 
‘We cannot live on that.'’ The reply was, ‘‘ Well, you 
must have gentlemen friends.’’ The girls were fresh from 
the country and did not know what was meant. Finally, the 
thought that absolute infamy was proposed to them flashed 
through their young souls, and they turned with a look of 
horror, made proper protests and left the establishment. 
They went back to the firm that had sent them away and 
reported what had happened ; and the manager of that firm 
said, ‘‘ You can return to your places, young ladies. I had 
no intention to dismiss you. I wished to know on your evi- 
dence whether such proposals are made to young women 
engaged by that rival firm, yonder.’’ [Applause.] Any 
employer who connives at such proposals being made to his 
help, and any man who makes them, ought to be grilled on 
red hot iron within an inch of his life. [Loud applause. ] 

Of course I might dwell on drunkenness as a peril in Chi- 
cago. There are eighty-seven places where liquor is to be 
sold inside the Fair grounds, and hundreds of such places near 
the gates on the outside. Why has there not been a majestic 
protest against this mischief? In the East and in the West 
your present speaker, for one, has omitted no occasion to 
make such protest. But some of the leaders in the temper- 
ance reform appear to me unduly discouraged. I regard it as 
a great misfortune that Miss Willard has not been in the coun- 
try the last two or three months. She has hada glorious ova- 
tion in Eagland, and God be thanked for it. She was needed 
there. I hope she will return in time to assist in organizing 
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a protest here against rumselling under national auspices at 
the World’s Fair. [Applause.] She certainly has courage 
enough, and ought to have with two hundred thousand wom- 
en behind her, prestige enough to make an impression on the 
public on this theme. There are veterans in the temperance 
cause who are getting advanced in years, and yet they have 
been making a vigorous outcry on this matter—Dr. Cuyler, 
for one. I am not so sure that liquor selling is going through 
smoothly at the World’s Fair. Let us continue to contend 
on this topic for righteous fashions as long as there is a pos- 
sible hope that we may repress the ravages of this Minotaur 
in the very centre of the labyrinth of our jubilee. 

There will, of course, be Sunday desecration on the right 
hand and on the left by the vulgarized portion of the popula- 
tion. There will be gambling that will lead no doubt to many 
suicides. A school has been opened for the training of men 
in professional gambling in Chicago. It is asserted in the 
journals that there were 200 applicants, and only about fifteen 
of the brightest were received. A large sum is paid for 
twenty lessons. Has there ever been opened publicly before 
on the face of the earth a school for instruction in professional 
gambling ? 

Anthony Comstock writes to me a most piteous letter con- 
cerning the brigands of the turf, as he calls the race-track 
gamblers of New Jersey. He is himself at this moment in the 
thick of the contest to obtain a repeal of the law that gives 
unjust privileges to that class of gamblers. He tells me that 
gambling ruins men more certainly, is a whirlpool with a 
more voracious throat, than social infamy itself. It ruins 
men more rapidly than drunkenness. And he believes it to 
be, in all our great cities, a vice fearfully fascinating to the 
young, and on the rapid increase. I opened a Chicago paper 
the other day and found that the horse-cars were terrorized 
sometimes by street urchins, sometimes by men, full-grown. 
Robberies occur in the unfrequented parts of the city, on 
horse-cars, the drivers being terrorized by pistols. This, in 
Chicago journals, is not a very infrequent statement, or was 
not, only a few weeks ago. If these things occur in the green 
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tree, what will occur in the dry? There will be murder, 
there will be anarchy on certain streets of Chicago, unless the 
police there are re-enforced. Chicago is calling on other 
cities to send her policemen. I do not know that it is the 
duty of New York to keep Chicago in order. I do not know 
that it is the duty of the Chief of Police of Boston to senda 
squad of police to keep order in the queen of the Great Lakes. 
New York has declined thus far to send any police. 

What sort of amayor is Chicago likely to have? The 
Chicago Advance says that the condition of the city govern- 
ment of Chicago is absolutely unspeakable, and is likely to 
continue to be so in spite of the protests of the best citizens. 

Municipal government is on trial in this country. There 
never has been such an exigency asthe World’s Fair will 
bring upon Chicago. Perhaps we have no city government 
that could keep order there during the World’s Fair, but 
certainly Chicago will become a national disgrace if she 
allows a carnival of crime. I know that Chicago hung the 
anarchists. There are three Chicagoes, the American, the 
foreign and the infernal. [Laughter.] The foreign is not all 
infernal by any means. Large portions of the best population 
of Chicago are foreign born. In every city there are many 
and various strata. England is sometimes called a set of 
sets. Every great city isa set of camps and compartments, 
and those who live in one hardly know what goes on in an- 
other. 

The fight is going to be largely between the fashions 
of the native-born portions of the population, and those of 
the foreign-born. It is a very significant fact that, taking 
our country as a whole, paupers of foreign birth and parent- 
age are numerically equal to all the native white and colored 
dependents ; and yet there are Americans of prominence who 
insist that every port shall be kept wide open and immigra- 
tion not sifted. We have tried hard, by exerting the powers 
of journalism, of the pulpit, of the platform and of public 
petition, to induce Congress to pass a law for sifting immi- 
gration ; and neither party has dared to favor that measure 
decisively, for fear of losing votes. We have in this country, 
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according to a very scholarly authority that I hold in my 
hand here, (Henry M. Boyce, in his book on ‘‘ Prisons and 
Paupers’’) twenty per cent of the population practically 
foreign ; but we have, nevertheless, from this one-fifth of the 
population, more than half the inmates of our reformatories, 
over one-third of our convicts and nearly three-fifths of the 
paupers supported in our almshouses. One-fifth part of for- 
eign birth, and half the inmates of our reformatories in the 
whole country from the one-fifth, and more paupers from the 
foreign element in our population than from all the rest, white 
and colored together! I do not fail, I think, to recognize 
and revere the foreign population of this country for good 
traits that they possess. Half of it we esteem, two-thirds of 
it, perhaps. But I am for a sieve to keep America from be- 
coming the world’s Botany Bay. I would keep out paupers, 
criminals, all who cannot support themselves; and I would 
favor in every way the spread of the English language and 
general intelligence. 

Here I have statistics showing that criminal convictions in 
England have fallen within recent years very considerably, in 
Scotland yet more, and even in Ireland they have gone down. 
But while such improvement has occurred in the British Isles, 
crime has increased in ten years in the United States much 
faster than the population. Taking homicides only, as an 
illustration, while the population has increased 25 per cent. 
homicides have increased 59% per cent. Murders increased 
from 4,000 in 1881 to 6,000 in 1891, so the Springfield Repudb- 
lican has lately been telling us; and these murders largely 
occurred, not in cities, but in desolate country districts. We 
have neglected many rural populations and so murders spring 
out of the native soil of the land. Weare not to throw off 
responsibility wholly upon the foreign-born population, 
because some of the acutest rascals on this side the sea were 
born here from ancestors who have been here for generations. 

In all this seething mass of crime, what will be the pre- 
dominating spirit constituting the chief peril of Chicago? 
Greed. Dr. Stearns of the National Temperance Advocate 
came back from Chicago after he had made a careful examina- 
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tion of the possibility of organizing a protest against rumsell- 
ing at the World’s Fair, and wrote to me, ‘‘ The Chicago 
Directory of the World’s Fair will do anything for money.’’ 
This Directory received a certain sum from the national gov- 
ernment, taken out of your pockets, and agreed, in receiving 
it, to close the World’s Fair on Sunday. But immediately 
they began agitation of the most persistent and malignant 
sort, the saloons and the Sunday newspapers fanning it, and 
all the lower elements of the population urging it on, for the 
repeal of the righteous law that Congress had passed by 
memorable majorities. What is the trouble? Greed. The 
Directory think they have lost six millions by Sunday clos- 
ing. If they obey the law, they will probably save as much. 
There is a spirit abroad in this land that would have allowed 
the Fair to go to wreck if it had fallen into the hands of the 
lawless classes. [Applause.] When New Orleans opened her 
fair on Sunday she found she was making no money by vio- 
lating the general demand of public sentiment. 

These, then, are the perils: Harlotry, drunkenness, Sunday 
desecration, gambling, robbery, murder, anarchy, greed. 


Il. 


In contrast with this list of perils what must I say of the 
promises? There will be cosmopolitan concourse at Chicago. 
There will be exhibits from every advanced nation on earth, 
more than fifty in all. There will be international criticism 
of a fruitful kind. There will be a Parliament of Religions ; 
there will be reform congresses, more than one hundred of 
them ; there will be evangelical meetings, led very largely by 
our own pillar of fire whom we call Dwight L. Moody, whom 
may God bless abundantly, and by Mr. Mills, another pillar 
of fire, a practical evangelist. These preachers, I think, ought 
to be called modern apostles. Our best churches are in har- 
mony with these men whom God has so visibly blessed in 
the salvation of souls. Not but that there are evangelists 
and evangelists. I am speaking only of those whom God 
has crowned, those who have the confidence of the churches. 
We ought to unite on the Luthers, the Edwardses, the White- 
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fields, the Finneys, and if any of the successors of these hon- 
ored men are now here, and we hope there are some, we 
ought to send them to the front. 

There will be temperance propaganda. There will be a 
large exhibition of women’s work. There will be a splendid 
exhibition, I hope, of Afro-American work. And, best of all, 
as we now expect, there will be on exhibition every Sunday 
the American Sabbath. [Loud applause. | 

Do you fear that there is mischief in the Parliament of 
Religions? Representatives of the foremost non-Christian 
faiths of the world are to be allowed to say the best they can 
for their beliefs. There is to be no debate, but Christian 
scholars are to say the best they can for their beliefs. We do 
not admit that Christianity is put on a level with these pagan 
faiths simply because we give them a hearing. We do not 
mean to say that they are in any sense our rivals. We grant 
only parliamentary parity. A convention in which the Chris- 
tian and the pagan faiths appear will be like a convention 
of lions with mice and sparrows. But, you say, the Moham- 
medans may mislead us, and the Brahmins certainly will. 
The Brahmin conscience may be described as Wendell Phillips 
described Seward’s conscience, as a Damascus blade that can 
bend double and then protest it was never bent. [Laughter. ] 
We shall undoubtedly need great care not to be misled by 
some things that will be said to us by acute representatives of 
foreign faiths. The papers and speeches are to be printed at 
government expense and scattered very widely through this 
country and foreign lands. We shall have an opportunity to 
reply to all misrepresentation. Attention will be attracted to 
the needs of missions. There are multitudes of circumstances 
that seem to me to show that we are entering upon an era of 
the world when missions are to be advanced beyond all our 
past hope. Mr. Chairman, yesterday— you would not let me 
state this fact if you knew what I have in mind—a church in 
this city raised $16,000 for missions, and that is the church 
over which the president of this lectureship presides. $16,000! 
[Applause.] All of it for foreign missions! Young men are 
very eager to go to many mission fields where final battles 
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are being fought. These young men will read, with great 
interest, these essays by the representatives of the pagan 
faiths. Our pastors will be informed by these fresh state- 
ments. Of course our highest theological authorities, the 
Sunday newspapers, will make much of these documents. 
[Laughter.] They will be spread abroad, and it is possible 
there will be such courtesy on the part of most journals that 
they will spread the Christian documents side by side with 
the pagan. We shall arouse discussion. We shall in many 
ways attract the attention of pagan populations themselves, 
so far as the English language spreads. Translations will be 
made, no doubt, of some of the best documents that defend 
Christianity. The missionaries abroad can say, ‘‘ Now, you 
had a fair hearing at that great American Parliament of Relig- 
ions. Here is a document on what we call the right side. 
You ought to read that. I have read your document.’’ Iam 
not so sure that,in the end, we shall experience more evil 
than good from this Parliament. Although I have a slight 
part in that Parliament myself, Iam not defending the Parlia- 
ment because I think it needs defence. Chicago is to blaze, 
we hope, with evangelical truth. Chicago is to be filled with 
preaching, and there will be on all sides opportunity for the 
representatives of foreign faiths to see the best as well as the 
worst of our civilization. 

It has been my fortune for years to study the signs of the 
times in the sky of reform in this country, and I never have 
seen as favorable omens for Sabbath observance and the ad- 
vancement of our reverence for the Lord’s Day as seem to me 
to exist at present. Wild geese fly in a wedge; so reforms 
fly through the sky of history. But when the leader of the 
wedge of wild geese grows weary, he drops back, and some 
one of his companions that is not weary takes his place. 
Now, we ought to rejoice that the topic of Sabbath observ- 
ance is at the front. It will drop back. It will not always 
be there. While it is at the front, let us assist the good 
cause of Lord’s Day Loyalty to the utmost of our ability. 
Here is the most remarkable description ever written ofthe 
movement of the wild geese through the sky. Your own 
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Whittier wrote it, and it seems to me to describe the prog- 
ress of reforms through history at the present moment and 
to be a fit watchword for us during the whole time of the 
perils and promises of the World’s Fair : 


‘* With mingled sound of horns and bells, 
A far heard clang the wild geese fly, 
Storm-sent from arctic moors and fells, 
Like a great arrow through the sky ; 
Two dusky lives converged in one 
Chasing the southward flying sun.” 


| Applause]. 








LECTURE VI. 
WHAT IS SUNDAY WORTH TO RELIGION ? 
bi 


Warbled air, Wordsworth says, always conveys a Divine 
message. What I love to call aureoled air is the subtlest 
inspiration of the Divine life. It is difficult to exaggerate 
the worth of social worship with saints worthy of the name. 
Even science now tells us that we all have atmospheres pro- 
ducing influences on each other’s souls without the use of any 
of the ordinary means of expression. Popular speech affirms 
that some people have magnetism and others not. The truth 
is that some have a lifting, others a degrading, magnetism, 
or rather, if magnetism means power to radiate ennoblement 
of soul, we must say that some men magnetize and some 
demagnetize us. It is now supposed to be a fact capable of 
scientific demonstration that the transference of thought and 
feeling from soul to soul, that is, telepathy, often takes place 
without any recognizable physical inter-communication. But 
long ago it was said by authority, ‘‘ Where two or three are 
gathered together in my name, there am I in the midst of 
them.’’ In His name means in utter loyalty of soul to His 
teachings. When an audience is gathered in such loyalty, 
there is often an almost tangible presence of a power not of 
man. The invisible aureoles which the indwelling Spirit 
forms around the heads of saints fill the assemblies of the 
genuinely faithful. To breathe often that aureoled air is to 
sit at the gates of heaven. Sunday is meant to give deep 
inhalations of aureoled air to individuals, to families, to com- 
munities, to nations. 

The teaching of the earliest apostles was, ‘‘ Thou shalt 
seek out day by day the faces of the saints that thou mayest 
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rest upon their words.’’ ‘‘ Souls grow by contact with souls,”’ 
says Carlyle, ‘‘ more than by all other means united.’’ Peri- 
odic weekly breathing of aureoled air by the whole human 
population would heal the world of all its diseases. Never 
to breathe aureoled air is to leave the soul in a vulgar mood, 
which may easily become what Jonathan Edwards used to 
call a sealed hardness. Sunday means, however, not only 
that all men should come into aureoled air in the Holy 
Convocation but that aureoled air should itself flow briskly 
abroad into all the world. 


It. 


The ignorance of isolation is one cause of the indifference 
of the churches to many of the concealed cancers of modern 
society. Sunday rightly used by the strong and fortunate in 
personal visitation from house to house among the wretched 
and the unfortunate and the wicked would break up this 
ignorance and uproot this cancer. One who had not where 
to lay His head set an example for perpetual imitation by 
going about from house to house doing good. Individuals 
ought constantly to imitate our Lord in house to house visit- 
ations ; so ought churches. We do our work through agents 
and do not ourselves come face to face with vice. Skeletons 
are so carefully placed in cupboards that those who live re- 
spectable and it may be dainty lives, forget that skeletons 
exist. Once or twice a year, church members of all ages and 
both sexes might profitably march with the Salvation Army 
through the worst streets of cities and personally study the 
condition of the poorest of the poor and the methods of those 
who ruin the young. An impressive visitation of this sort 
might be made effective as a measure of law and order. The 
occasion should be utilized for the distribution of protests 
against saloons, gambling hells and brothels and of pungent 
literature on all the worst evils of the places visited. After 
making the rounds of both the worst and the best streets, the 
church members ought to march to the City Hall, if neces- 
sary, to demand the enforcement of law. It would be of im- 
mense service to city government, to the church members 
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themselves, to the poor, and especially to preachers, to intro- 
duce into the church calendar once or twice a year such a 
VISITATION Day. 

ITT. 


Bathing is an invocation of the good angels. So is clean 
linen. Self-respect, cheerfulness, aspiration, are immensely 
quickened by physical purity. Not the least of the general 
spiritual benefits coming from a right use of Sunday arises 
from the fact that it grooms the whole population. This 
process has great reflex religious worth. In many ways it 
grooms souls. The high priest, of old, was directed to wash 
his flesh and appear in clean linen before God. So now is 
every human being that takes the Decalogue for his guide. 

Genuine devoutness implies the peace of the human soul 
with itself and God. Such peace is the subtlest, physical 
rest. Every prodigal son grows old fast, not simply because 
he feeds on husks, but also because he is at war with his own 
conscience. There is a communion with the Holy Spirit that 
Scripture says quickens our mortal bodies, that is, the bodies 
in which we now live, and so gives added physical, as well 
as renewed spiritual strength. When the inner man is 
renewed, the outer man is invigorated. 

Sir William Hamilton inscribed on the walls of his lecture 
room as a watchword for his pupils in philosophy these 
words, ‘‘ In the world there is nothing great but man; in 
man there is nothing great but mind.’’ He might well have 
said, also: ‘‘ In the soul there is nothing great but conscience ; 
in conscience there is nothing great but God and man’s capac- 


ity of glad conformity to God.’’ The Divine invigoration of 


man is the result of rejoicing self-surrender to the still, small 
Voice. 
IV. 

Glad conformity to God is religion. To ask, therefore, 
What is Sunday worth to religion ? is equivalent to asking 
What is the Decalogue Week with its seven laws worth asa 
means of securing among men glad conformity to God? All 
character under fixed natural law tends to a final permanence. 
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A final permanence can come but once. What is the Deca- 
logue Week with its work and rest and Holy Convocation 
worth as a means of leading men to a final permanence of 
character consisting of glad conformity to God? It is a fact 
and no fancy, that the soul must be delivered from the love 
and the guilt of sin, or it can never be at peace in presence of 
Infinite Holiness. What is the Lord’s Day with its worship 
and self-consecration and its Lord’s Supper and baptism worth 
as a means of rescuing men from the love and the guilt of sin? 

What is it zo¢ worth? The question answers itself over- 
whelmingly, once put fairly. The question what the Lord’s 
Day thus defined is worth to religion is like the question, 
what is the sun worth to vegetation on the globe? 

Jonathan Edwards used to say that men complain that the 
Sabbath, as observed in modern days, is not an institution 
plainly described in the New Testament. It is perfectly plain 
that our Lord gave the commandment to preach toall nations. 
It is perfectly plain that He instituted baptism. It is per- 
fectly plain that He expected the Lord’s Supper to be observed 
age after age. These three institutions constitute a visible 
church and are the autograph of our Lord on all ages subse- 
quent to that in which He appeared among men. We know 
also that the Lord’s Supper and preaching connected them- 
selves early with the Lord’s Day. The Lord’s Supper, the 
Lord's Day,—they are with us yet, and they are yet proclama- 
tions of their original meaning, explained best of all by the 
command, ‘‘ Preach the Gospel,’’ not a code of ethics merely, 
not the power of the priesthood, not a set of dry dogmas, but a 
life, the Gospel, the necessity of the new birth, the necessity of 
an atonement and the fact of an atonement. The Gospel, with 
its complex transcendency of glories, its absolutely unutter- 
able thoughts, the loftiest that ever entered the mind of man, 
—preach that. When? Whenever and wherever possible, 
but especially in the Holy Convocation ; preach it to every 
creature ; and if any one will not come to the Holy Convoca- 
tion, send the members of the Holy Convocation to preach 
wherever there are those who neglect that assembly. 

Just as Washington’s birthday is observed by us out of 
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reverence for what he championed and represented ; just as 
Washington’s monument, as Mr. Crafts tells us, is a represent- 
ative of the affection we have for Washington and the causes 
he supported, so the Lord’s Supper, the Lord’s Day, the 
Lord’s institution of preaching, are expressions of our rev- 
erence for the invisible kingdom of Him who is at the right 
hand of the Father. Here is the Lord’s Day proclaiming 
theocracy, and the old Sabbath proclaimed it also. It has 
been said that the week is everywhere the symbol of mono- 
theism. The nations that have made the most of the week, 
especially those who have had anything worthy to be called a 
Holy Convocation on the first day of the week, have proclaimed 
by that observance their faith in one God, as distinguished 
from polytheistic deities. Monotheism came into the world 
on the breath of God, but it has been preserved in the world 
by the power of the breath of Holy Convocations taught of 
God through the holy prophets and by our Lord. The whole 
Gospel is in the phrase, ‘‘ The Lord’s Day,’’ if you look 
rightly into the depths of that single appellation. And so, 
under the Old Testament dispensation, the Sabbath was the 
sign of loyalty to the one God who is to be loved with all the 
heart and soul and mind. 

The Holy Conyocation has existed for ages. The Sabbath 
has sustained it and it has sustained the Sabbath. He whose 
pierced right hand lifted heathenism off its hinges and turned 
the dolorous and accursed ages into new channels, reinstituted 
and caused the continuance of the Holy Convocation under 
divine sanction to the end of time. 

The Supreme Teacher instituted the Lord’s Supper with 
its fathomless symbolisms. It is His autograph on the centu- 
ries. Its broken bread and poured wine proclaim the cost of 
a ransom for many, or the method of man’s deliverance from 
the love and the guilt of sin. Baptism, too, He commanded. 
These three commands are indubitably His: Preach, Com- 
mune, Baptize. These institute the church and imply the 
Holy Convocations necessary to preaching and worship and 
so provide for the periodic rest of the Lord’s Day. 

1. Our Lord certainly gave the command : Preach the Gos- 
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pel to every creature and it has been or is to be preached 
every where, a Gospel, not a philosophy, the Gospel which has 
no rival. 2. He certainly instituted the Lord’s Supper. 3. 
All this provides for Holy Convocation. 4. He certainly 
ordained baptism. 5. This organizes a visible church. 6. 
His Disciples certainly commanded their followers to observe 
the Lord’s Day and the Lord’s Supper in the visible church 
and this implies Holy Convocation, that is weekly rest, relig- 
ious instruction and worship. 7. These institutions have cer- 
tainly come down to us across sixteen centuries and are filling 
the world. 8. The central matter in all this is the Gosfe/ and 
our Lord as the author of it. 

I hold that it is demonstrable that our Lord meant these 
four things to go together: The Lord’s baptism, the Lord’s 
Supper, the Lord’s Day, the Lord’s preaching. 7hese are His 
witness at this very hour. 

V. 

The duty of periodic Holy Convocation rests also upon the 
deepest and subtlest principles of human nature. There are 
Holy Convocations for reform ; Holy Convocations for art and 
education ; Holy Convocations for liberty. Such assemblies 
have really held the sceptre of the ages. So the intrinsic 
value of Holy Convocations for religion proves the fitness of 
religion to rule the world. /¢ zs the peculiarity of every bad 
cause that tt cannot be defended in a Holy Convocation. A bad 
cause never trusts itself to the wisdom of open and illumined 
assemblies. Every good cause naturally comes to the light 
and defends itself in a Holy Convocation. 

Atheistic socialism levels downward; Sunday levels up- 
ward, 

It is the notorious fact that the proportion of great citizens 
to the whole population is greatest in lands that have best 
and longest observed the Decalogue Week. Scotland is the 
most prolific in strong, sound and successful men, in propor- 
tion to its size, of any country in the English-speaking world. 
It best observes the seven laws of the Fourth Commandment. 
A recent careful investigation gives the palm in the United 
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New England and within New England to Connecticut. 


States for the production of great men to Sabbath-keeping. 


VI. 

Is there any other means that can do as much for labor, 
liberty and religion as the Decalogue Week can and does 
wherever it is made the rule of life? What can men substi- 
tute for Sunday that will accomplish what it does in bringing 
about man’s glad conformity to God? What can do so much 
for the soul as the Holy Convocation, the true church and its 
sacraments ? 

Can private reading and devotion ? 

Can family social relaxation and enjoyment ? 

Can society receptions on the ordinary fashionable level of 
secular moods ? 

Can club-rooms and art galleries ? 

Can secret societies with their locked doors ? 

Can the half and half continental style of giving Sunday 
morning to church and Sunday afternoon to mere recreation ? 

These questions, if presented at the bar of history and 
experience, are all answered in the negative. There should 
be much of family social relaxation and enjoyment in every 
Sunday, but he who thinks that this merely social relaxation 
and enjoyment, even in the bosom of the family, can perform 
for him what a right use of Sunday in all respects can do, is 
immensely mistaken. A dwelling in which there is not a 
family altar with incense daily ascending to God, may be a 
house but it is not a home. 

Fashionable Sunday receptions are becoming very promi- 
nent in Washington and New York and are a bad case of 
anglomania as Mr. Crafts says. They are the fashion among 
some of the dissipated lords, I had almost said dissipated 
ladies, of European cities, and began to be imitated here 
in circles of luxury. The Pall Mall Gazette says there is 
nothing much more lamentable than the swiftness with which 
in certain circles Sunday social observances are eating out 
the very heart of reverence for religion. Whenever I am 
called on to recommend mottoes for a great temperance gath- 
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ering, I always put at the front this single sentence of Mr. 
Crafts: ‘‘ Liquor and leisure never meet but for mischief.’’ 
In his book he tells us, ‘‘ The Lord’s Day becomes the devil’s 


day, whenever it becomes a mere holiday.’’ This he says is 
the historical development of the continental Sunday : ‘‘ Holy- 
day, holiday, workday, devil’s day, despot’s day.’’ Why, 


there is nothing more incisive in Sir Walter Scott's remark, 
‘‘ Give the world one-half of Sunday, and you will find that 
religion has no strong hold on the other half.’’ 

We do not wish to be continentalized in our Sunday, for we 
do not care to be continentalized in the need for a standing 
army. Let us not have the Parisian Sunday if we do not 
want the Parisian police, and the police supplemented by 
the military arm. [Applause. | 

There is a growth of luxury in the United States that bodes 
ill for proper reverence for the Sabbath. Mankind are social 
and gregarious, and if they are not taught the right use of the 
Holy Convocation they are sure to learn the mischief of un- 
holy association. Sunday rightly used pours health into every 
vein and artery of the world. Sunday abused is a cancer 
spreading its roots around all that is vital in the social and 
political organism. The corruption of the best makes the 
worst. 


VII. 


What changes would a right use of Sunday make in the 
various races ? 

Sunday means rest; Holy Convocation with religious in- 
struction and worship one day in seven, six days’ work each 
week, and all this for all. 

It would give surcease to the toiling and stunted millions 
of India and China. It would perfect the natural powers of 
the best types in their populations. 

It would make Japan even more courteous and artistic than 
she is now, and give womanhood and manhood release from 
their chief temptations. 

It would drive slavery out of Africa. It would make the 
tropical parts of the dark continent a paradise for labor. It 
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would stimulate, elevate and harmonize all the rich natural 
gifts of the dark races. 

It would set the Russian serf on his feet. It would break 
the yoke of despotism and curb the wildness of anarchy. 

It would make the Greek superior to his most renowned 
ancestors. 

It would give the Italian depth and grace and intensity such 
as he never exhibited in his most illustrious past. 

It would broaden the intellect of even the broad-minded 
German. 

It would add any chambers that are missing in the average 
French brain. 

It would make the Englishman less selfish and more impe- 
rial. 

It would make Americans even more practical and ener- 
getic than ever and as shrewd in things of the mind and soul 
as in those of the secular life. 


VIII. 


What, then, is the summary of sound teaching as to the 
Lord’s Day ? 

1. Seven laws are contained in the Fourth commandment. 

2. They cover not one day only, but a week—which may 
be called the Decalogue week. 

3. All these laws are now observed in the Lord’s Day or 
Christian Sabbath. 

4. The Christian week is practically identical with the 
Decalogue Week. 

5. A weekly, holy convocation characterizes patriarchal, 
Mosaic and Christian institutions. 

6. The Septenary division of time is as old as the human 
family, and almost as widely diffused. 

7. The Decalogue Week is of immeasurable worth to 
labor, liberty and religion. 

8. Each of the seven laws of the Decalogue Week has 
natural authority from its supreme salutariness, as tested by 
prolonged experience in varied circumstances. The supremely 
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salutary, when it is known to man, is obligatory. The 
supreme salutariness of the Decalogue Week when reduced to 
practice is one of the self-revelations of God in history. 

g. Our Lord and His disciples gave* the Old Testament to 
the Christian Church as God’s word, containing, especially in 
the Decalogue, principles of universal and perpetual obligation. 
The Decalogue, century after century, in the purest parts of 
the church has been incorporated into the official religious in- 
struction. In the English church it was made a part of the 
liturgy in 1552. It had been in similar use in England for the 
three preceding centuries. It is therefore absurd to charge 
the Puritans with inventing the Anglo-American Sabbath, 
which bases its moral obligation upon the spirit of the Fourth 
Commandment, as well as upon apostolic example and precept 
and the teaching of experience. 

10. Since the recent discovery of the volume called ‘‘ The 
Teaching of the Twelve Apostles,’’ and written before A. D. 
150, it is known that there were distinct apostolic commands 
to the early churches to observe the Lord’s day for holy con- 
vocation, religious instruction and worship. 

It is no longer the fashion in places of high scholarship to 
defend the Continental view of Sunday. Let us, therefore, 
emancipate ourselves from the hesitation, tremor, and I had 
almost said, the cowardice, which come into the hearts of 
some public teachers when they think of the division in sen- 
timent in Christendom on this subject. Where shall we place 
ourselves? On the side of the continental or on that of the 
Anglo-American view? The battle has gone in favor of the 
Anglo-American position. I maintain that you are really be- 
lated if you are not convinced that the Teaching of the Twelve 
Apostles puts an end to the authority of the loose continental 
view of Sunday. 

The Decalogue was placed in the Ark. How long did the 
Children of Israel preserve the stone on which God’s finger, 
as we are told, had traced the Ten Commandments? They 
kept that stone through one exile. It was lost in the second. 
But do you remember that in the last book of the Holy Scrip- 
tures the Ark of the Covenant is mentioned again? St. John 
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saw itin heaven. Out of that Ark came forth the angels that 
afflicted the nations. The Temple of God was opened in 
heaven, and there was seen in this Temple the Ark of the 
Testament; that is, the Ark containing the Decalogue, God’s 
testimony as to what is right in the very nature of things ; and 
His covenant, that is, His promise of blessings to those who 
observe the Decalogue, and His threatening of curses to those 
who do not. And there were lightnings and thunderings and 
earthquakes. And we read also in this marvelous book writ- 
ten under the persecutions by Nero, ‘‘I looked, and, behold, 
the temple of the Tabernacle of the Testimony in heaven was 
opened: and the seven angels came out of the temple, having 
the seven plagues, clothed in pure and white linen, and hav- 
ing their breasts girded with golden girdles. And the temple 
was filled with smoke from the glory of God and from His 
power; and no man was able to enter into the temple till 
the seven plagues of the seven angels were fulfilled. And I 
heard a great voice out of the temple saying to the seven 
angels, ‘Go your ways, and pour out the vials of the wrath 
of God upon the earth.’’ This immeasurably sublime imagery 
means that the Decalogue is written in the very nature of 
things. It is here and in heaven, for the nature of things is 
omnipresent, and is only another name for the outcome of the 
Divine Omnipresence. God so lift us by His ordinances into 
His bosom that the unescapable Omnipresence of the King 
Eternal, Immortal, Invisible, who speaks in the Decalogue, 
may be to us in life and death, and beyond death, salvation 
and not a consuming fire. [Applause. ] 
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My LIFE AND TIMES. By Cyrus Hamlin, Missionary in Turkey, author 
of ‘‘ Among the Turks,” etc. Boston and Chicago: Cong. S. S. and 
Pub. Society. 1893. Pp. 538 


This book has been eagerly expected. It is an extraordinary book, 
unique in American biography. It deserves the clear and handsome 
pages our Publishing Society has given it. They suit well the Quaker- 
like simplicity and directness of the author’s style, his severe taste, the 
plainness and perspicacity of his story. No other American has ever 
had such a story to relate, or such discipline of experience—both in 
respect to achievement and years of trial—as to qualify him to tell it as 
it is here done. A more racy and fascinating narrative, spiced with 
enjoyable mother-wit, suggestive of a thousand things not said, hu- 
morous and pathetic by turns, disclosing on every page genuine and 
commanding character, salted and sweetened by ethical and spiritual 
principle, and full of the aroma of devotion, we have never read. 

To one born into the Eastern New England of more than fifty years 
ago, the incidental and abundant disclosures of Yankee life and ways in 
the first one hundred and eighty pages are rich beyond measure. Dr. 
Hamlin has, indeed, been always and everywhere a New Englander, a 
Yankee of the Yankees, with the shrewd, ready, and varied resource 
that belongs to that inexhaustible type of human beings. It stood him 
in stead with those among whom he was born, among rampant college 
students, and among Orientals, high and low. Every graduate of Maine’s 
chief and honored institution, every Maine Congregationalist, every na- 
tive of the Dirigo State will relish the marks of it. Large influence for 
good it has always given him, not only over the dependent and dis- 
tressed in the Turkish Empire, but among noted men of various nation- 
alities with whom in his richly eventful and strenuous life he has had 
to do. Combined with rare scholarship of the searching and thorough 
sort, it made him in his working days one of the princes among our for- 
eign missionaries. Combined with his scientific tastes and expert and 
inventive qualities in the arts, it brought to him wonder and leadership 
among those laboring in Asiatic industries. He was full half a century 
ahead of his most liberal and progressive associates as to the needs, the 
deserts and possibilities of industrial classes. On the eve of the twen- 
tieth century men girt about with every appliance and facility the nine- 
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teenth century can bring them, make the air resound with appeals for 
industrial education ; and the American Board had a paper at Worcester 
on its ‘‘use and limits in the mission field.’’ All that grew out of the 
fact that their keen-sighted instructor was also a practical leader, the 
foremost captain of industries in the Empire. The argument for his 
then unique course, Dr. Hamlin does not stop to frame, though suggest- 
ive hints of some points in it escape his pen. In the sermon at Wor- 
cester the conjecture was ventured that in Mohammedan lands, ‘‘ perhaps 
the application of science to enterprise—or, in a word, machinery—is 
destined to be the most effective possible ally to the Christian faith ; for 
machinery is the embodied victory of mind over matter,... . the 
natural antithesis of Mohammedanism.’’ What object lessons on this 
branch of the argument the adroit and inventive missionary ‘‘ began to 
do and to teach’’ long ago within sight of the minarets of Constantino- 
ple! Their repetition now is wise. But they who follow in his footsteps 
will hardly outrun his insight and foresight. When all missionary 
societies shall unite in the policy which rapid change in education at 
home press upon them, the forerunner will have his meed of honor due. 
But more than forty years ago Dr. Hamlin worked out the problem in 
Bebek Seminary, only two members of the station approving, and the 
secretary at home opposing. And at last we have this testimony : ‘‘ The 
best work yet done by any native pastors or preachers has been done by 
men who were trained to industrial habits and pursuits at Bebek by 
Dr. Hamlin. The young men whom he brought together were all 
taught some useful occupation in connection with their studies. 7hese 
men have made their mark wherever they have gone throughout the 
Turkish Empire; they have been the strongest men, whether as pas- 
tors or business laymen, to be found in the Christian communities.’’ 
The far-sighted, practical missionary, who could do more than one 
thing at a time, is amply vindicated by these sentences in a paper read 
to the Board at Worcester. 

Nothing could be more stimulating and suggestive of hope toa bright 
Christian mechanic than the clear and magnetic story of this noble vet- 
eran’s preparation in his apprenticeship for his memorable career in so 
many relations and characters. No wonder Dr. Cyrus A. Bartol asserted 
that his old college friend had in Turkey thirteen callings in life. How 
he turned his hand to one after another in succession was marvelous 
and will quicken any young man of knack who longs to succeed in 
useful pursuits as well as any scholar who would bring book-learning 
and science down to the needs of men. But this is the least this art- 
less autobiography teaches—as direct and unpretending as the personal 
memoirs of General Grant. The Christian and preacher who made all his 
ingenuity and tact help God’s work in the Turkish Empire has so told it 
all that we can see it with marvelous distinctness. ‘The skill and push 
shown in the famous flour-mill and bakery which supplied the English 
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Hospital and Camp, that constructed the great steam laundry after the 
battle of Inkermar,—paying over to a church building fund in Turkey 
$25,000 of profits, and helping erect thirteen churches with school 
buildings—and then in the sixties secured the noble structure of Robert 
College—whose other name in the thoughts of those who know it, will 
ever be the Hamlin Memorial, may never be equaled in any of our 
missions again ; but they ought to be a grand model for large and wide 
imitation. When missionary education rivals what the higher educa- 
tion at home is yet to be, the figure of one man will stand out at the 
head of the history, the peerless pioneer at Constantinople. On reading 
the former work of Dr. Hamlin, ‘‘ Among the Turks,’’ the late Prof. 
Austin Phelps, D.D., wrote to a friend: ‘‘A laundry and a bakehouse, 
built into such a life as his, become temples of the Holy Ghost. What 
can Gabriel, or the angels of the Four Winds be doing more sublime 
than that work which was going on upon the banks of the Bosphorus in 
the Crimean War? . . . . Even the secularities of life here become 
sacred things if seen in their real perspective towards Christ’s life.” 

One other salient trait discloses itself in these attractive pages—a 
courage alike intellectual and moral. It was pre-eminently needed in 
the career that is here traced with honest frankness. There always 
goes along with this a firmness of will, such as that which was not bent 
from sagacious courses by the well-known pertinacity of Dr. Anderson, 
or the self-contained purpose of the successful business man whose 
name, by its projector’s suggestion, the college bears. One has his 
thoughts as he reads about obstacles to Dr. Hamlin’s return to Constan- 
tinople ; but can say or write nothing he does not know. It was in 
the Divine purpose that instead of returning he should bridge over 
vacations in two New England theological seminaries, and pass his last 
days in his native land. That one who could with such masterly suc- 
cess perform so many functions in a distant land was never made to beg 
funds for a missionary college during a civil war is as obvious as that 
after a career so useful and honored his presence among our churches 
is both historically significant and full of benediction. Others besides 
the ‘‘children and children’s children,’’ for whom the urgency of living 
kindred secured the preparation of this volume, will be moved at the 
unadorned sketch of the straits into which a venerable servant of Christ 
of so many attainments and labors has been thrown in the changes of 
old age, and at the grateful intervention of Divine Providence in his 
behalf and that of those dependent upon him. 

Grinnell, Iowa, Dec. 1. GEORGE F. MAGOUN. 


THE PRINCE OF INDIA, OR WHY CONSTANTINOPLE FELL. By Lew 
Wallace, author of Ben Hur, 2 vols. Harper Brothers. 1893. 
The author was for some years our Minister Resident at Constanti- 
nople. He was said by Americans resident to have taken his official 
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duties very lightly and it may be presumed he was absorbed in those 
studies that made this most interesting work a possibility. General 
Wallace is a student of history over wide spaces of time and of nations. 
‘‘The Prince of India ”’ is the ‘‘ Wandering Jew ’’ and we can travel with 
him through the ages. The old legend is that he cruelly insulted the 
Saviour on His way to Calvary and was adjudged to live till His second 
coming. He grows old but at the end of a hundred years returns to 
youth again. He prays for death but cannot die. He is the agent in 
weaving the long web of history which leads up to the fall of Constanti- 
nople in 1453. His character is drawn in very clear lines and has much 
to claim our admiration. His earnest teaching of the brotherhood of 
men in the love, honor and worship of God as our common Father may 
perhaps be taken as presenting the author’s view of religion. 

The cause of the fall of Constantinople is seen to be the religious 
animosities of the times. The Latin element was intense and powerful 
and was intensely hated by the Greek. The crusade under Dondelo at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century stopped short of the Holy Land 
to destroy a Christian Empire, to take and sack Constantinople and 
establish the so-called Latin Empire. Instead of uniting the Greek 
church to Rome it planted that ineradicable hatred which led to the 
destruction of the Empire and the triumph of Islam in 1453. General 
Wallace has studied carefully the social and religious divisions and ani- 
mosities of the times and describes them in vivid language. One peculiar 
advantage which he enjoyed was to observe with an artist’s eye all the 
localities which are referred to in the book. His descriptions of place 
and scenery are admirable. Any one who has been familiar with them 
can take this entrancing book and revisit Constantinople and the Bos- 
phorus with sustained delight. The localities of the ‘‘high palace” 
and of the Blacherne were familiar to him but he cautiously kept out 
of his narration the celebrated prison of ‘‘Anima,’’? close by, which 
played an important part in the bloody factions of those times. He has 
shown rare skill in not encumbering himself with many things of tem- 
porary interest which would have overweighted the narrative. 

He has with good reason denied the truthfulness of the ghostly de- 
scriptions of the slaughter in St. Sophia at the fall of the city. Every 
Moslem was eager to capture living men, women and children for slaves 
and for ransom. The captors gained millions of ducats from this 
source and the troops complained that they found so small a population 
where they expected every house to be full. Some soldiers got not even 
aslave. Farmers do not kill their cows in order to milk them, and how- 
ever bloody may be the disposition of a Turk he will not kill his valua- 
ble slaves for mere amusement. The victors were astonished at the 
poverty of the capitol whose wealth they had been led to believe was 
enormous. 
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General Wallace has a wonderful power of description. His creative 
imagination peoples the great city and the Bosphorus with the sol- 
diers, the arts and arms of war, with the society, and social and re- 
ligious habits and observances, and beliefs of four hundred years ago, 
and yet all seems so natural that you are drawn into it and carried 
along with this course of events with unfailing interest tothe end. A 
rich and inventive imagination and a perfect command of language 
flow along so naturally that one never questions the reality of the scenes 
of which he is reading. 

The orthography of oriental names and words is so various that it is 
hardly a subject of criticism. The name of the prophet fares badly as 
usual in the English. It has five general forms although others might 
be invented : Mohomet, Mohommed, Mohammed, Mohmoad, Mehmet. 
General Wallace satisfies himself with the first three. As the Arabic 
has no vowels the name is Mhmd. You may put in vowels to suit your- 
” It might be well to unify the name. 
In the Ottoman capitol, the ear rarely hears any other form than Mo- 
hammed. ‘The term for ‘‘infidel’’ which Lord Byron and the moderns 
spell ‘‘ghiaour’’ Wallace spells ‘‘gabour’’ after Gibbon. It grates 
upon the oriental ear. If the Turks ever had that word, they have 
abandoned it. Other things of this kind might be mentioned, but our 


self, and you may double the ‘*‘m. 


” 


admiration of the work as a product of genius is too honest to allow us 
to dwell upon trifles. There is as much of historic exactness as can be 
demanded in a work of fiction, aiming to follow the track of history. 
The characters portrayed are living characters. The prince and his 
household, Nilo Lyoma, Irene and Mohommed, Lergius and Lael, 
Demedes and his fate all come before us and receive our approval or 
condemnation. It is one of the very few works of fiction that cannot 
be exhausted by the first reading. Cyrus HAMLIN. 


LETTERS OF JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. Edited by C. E. Norton. Harper 
Brothers. 1892. 2 vols. Royal, 8vo. 


These are fascinating books, except always the vulgar odor of tobacco 
and whisky-toddy, which Mr. Norton, the editor, with curious lack of 
taste, has allowed to permeate the volumes. Now that forty-four 
states and territories of the American union have laws making scientific 
instruction in total abstinence from alcohol and other narcotics manda- 
tory, it is a singular infelicity in any biography, if it depicts the 
example of any revered public character as a rough contrast to the 
improved personal habits now taught even in places of elementary 
instruction. But, perhaps, it is best that no veil should be drawn over 
the fact that Lowell’s productive power asa poet in the latter half of his 
life was palpably lessened by his excessive use of narcotics. As in the 
cases of several other public men of our time, the final physical ail- 
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ments were found almost unmanageable because the system had been 
so sodden with narcotics that medicines would not produce their normal 
effect. Mr. Lowell’s first marriage has always been regarded by his 
intimate friends as one that was made in heaven. The first of these 
volumes contains a most pathetic and noble letter on the death of this 
sainted wife. The very next page after this letter begins a long and 
very inferior poetic screed in praise of tobacco. There is no sadder, 
single opening in these books than that made by these contrasted 
pages. (Vol. I. pp. 206, 207.) 

It is, of course, keenly interesting to study in Lowell’s letters the 
origin and growth of his best poems, especially of his unsurpassed Com- 
memoration Ode ; the progress of his friendships and public services at 
home and abroad ; the sources of his characteristic opinions of Democ- 
racy and aristocracy; and especially, the formation of his views of 
philosophy and religion. The style of many of the letters is brilliant ; 
the vocabulary is always racy. Some letters have been included in 
the collection that are of inferior merit. The two letters on Mr. Low- 
ell’s visit to Athens, for instance, are very disappointing. The glimpses 
given of public men in England are of great interest. 


JoHNn B. GouGH, The Apostle of Cold Water. By Carlos Martyn, 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 1893. 1I2mo. pp. 336. 


This is one of the best of the stimulating series of biographies edited 
by Carlos Martyn. It by no means supersedes Mr. Gough’s own Auf/o- 
biography,-—but, next after that, it is the most correct and inspiring life 
we have of the great temperance orator, reformer and hero. Copious 
extracts from Mr. Gough enrich this volume. They are selected and 
grouped with Mr. Martyn’s rare editorial skill. His own style is almost 
monotonously epigrammatic, but carries the reader with keen interest 
from chapter to chapter. There is little or no new information in the 
book. Mr. Gough’s letters ought to be collected and published. Some 
facts are omitted in this volume which might well have had a place in it, 
but the book is an outline of Mr. Gough’s life rather than of his life 
and times. The very impressive epitaph on his grave is not given. 
The volume as a whole is written with the insight of sympathy with 
Mr. Gough’s genius, principles and character. Our reading of this life 
brings back to us the peculiar spiritual inspiration which Mr. Gough’s 
own speeches, lectures and conversations used to produce. This fact 
proves decisively the high merit of the biography. It was character, 
after all, that the world reverenced most in Mr. Gough—his manliness, 
generosity, justice and faith. But. his genius as an actor on the plat- 
form, his pathos and wit as a speaker, cannot be adequately represented 
in words. 
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THE UNITED STATES, WITH AN EXCURSION INTO MExIco. Handbook 
for Travelers. Edited by Karl Baedeker, with 17 Maps and 22 Plans. 
Leipsic : Karl Baedeker, Publisher. New York: Scribner’s. 1I2mo, 
pp. 5:6. 1893. 

Those travelers who have found Baedeker’s guides indispensable in 
Europe will be charmed by the appearance of a Baedeker’s guide for 
the United States, with all the familiar merits of the well-known series 
of hand-books. It is enough to say of this book that it is written by 
Baedeker himself, and has all the good qualities of its famous prede- 
cessors. The foreign tourist in this Republic can have no better guide 
than this, but the American, while using it as an outline, may often 
profitably supplement it by the fuller details in volumes like Appleton’s 
Guides, and Harper’s and King’s Hand-Book of the United States. 





VITAL POINTS OF EXPERT OPINION. 
BISHOP COXE TO MGR. SATOLLI. 
The Rt. Rev. A. Cleveland Coxe, Episcopal bishop of Buffalo, sent the 
following trenchant and powerful letter, Nov. 29, to the papal delegate 


in the United States : 


Monsignor: Strong nations are naturally self-reliant. 
Under God it is their inalienable right to be so. 


To proffer 
the paternal care of any foreign court to such a nation is an 


impertinence. Spain accepted it when she was mighty, and 
has enjoyed the full benefits of such nursing for centuries. If 
you ask for the results, look at her. Americans are not anx- 
ious to be adopted in like manner by the court you represent. 
To be molded into such a people as the Spaniards have be- 


come under his ‘‘ Most Catholic Majesty,’’ or to be made like 
their republican progeny in South America and Mexico, is 
the distinction you propose for us. Of such promotion we 
are not ambitious. Hence without a particle of personal un- 
kindness, I have reminded you that the aggressive position 
you have assumed toward us is offensive. The father of his 
country dwelt on this point of foreign influence as perilous. 
Even as an accredited diplomat it would have rendered you 
a persona non grata for centuries in the land of St. Louis, and 
by his saintly example France has maintained bars and bolts 
to keep out just such visitors as you. The control and med- 
dling of the Roman court she has always resisted asI do. If 
you do not let Americans alone your own people here will soon 
remind the Pontiff that what he consented to as the law of the 
French republic in 1801, was only their natural right as re- 
publicans of the United States in 1893. You may force us to 
make a general law applicable to Pope and Grand Lama alike. 
Now look at the French law established by the first consul 
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and accepted by the Pope himself. Here itis, textually trans- 
lated: ‘‘ No individual, himself nuncio, legate, vicar, or 
commissary apostolic, or availing himself of any other denom- 
ination, shall, without authorization of the government, exer- 
cise any function relative to the affairs of the Gallican church 
upon the soil of France or anywhere else.’’ If there is any 
true American spirit among your own bishops here they will 
insist that no papal nuncio will be sent here, and under 
any other designation, because it is an officer whom our gov- 
ernment cannot recognize. You profess to admire our insti- 
tutions. Reflect that our fundamental institution is the right 
of self-government. Our common schools are our own con- 
cern, and all of our people have a common interest in them. 
There are honest Americans among Roman Catholics who be- 
gin to hate the chains you are forging, and by their help we 
can arrive at amicable arrangements among ourselves if you 
will let us alone. Now look at yourself in their mirror. 
After considerable pulse feeling as to the admission of a nun- 
cio at Washington, after strong denials of any such idea, after 
evasions and experiments and contradictions by the press, after 
your preliminary visit to this country and your exulting re- 
ports abroad that persons of your quality are here received 
and treated ‘‘like sovereign princes,’’ you arrived here last 
year just before our great Presidential crisis and were received 
indeed ‘‘like sovereign princes.’’ The politicians managed 
to get up a reception for you in a national vessel. You were 
landed in New York like another Lafayette. Momentary ob- 
jections were removed by explanations that it was only as a 
visitor to the great exposition at Chicago that such a recep- 
tion was tendered to you. Of course, no doubt; who can 
imagine any other motive? But all the same you have ever 
since posed not as a visitor to Chicago, but as a sovereign 
prince and a general meddler with affairs everywhere, and 
chiefly among Jesuits at the national capital. Nor can you 
be congratulated with any remarkable degree of success among 
your own people. They do not all admire a vice Pope for 
America. Your interposition is a wedge which, if it has di- 
vided them into factions, is not less likely to split our entire 
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population into embittered and hostile camps, endangering a 
social war. And here arises the question just what an “ ab- 
legate’’ may mean. Our people have translated it a ‘‘ vice 
pope.’’ No doubt it amounts to that, but the French law 
suggests that it is all one with ‘‘ nuncio,’’ ‘‘legate,’’ and the 
like. It may be rendered, however, ‘‘ dismissed’’ or ‘‘ sent 
away,’’ and in that sense it is proper that you should be rec- 
ognized by the American people as their own ‘‘ ablegate.’’ 
You are entitled to your passports and to be dismissed at once. 
We wish you long life and many happy new years in Lepanto. 
Meantime let me suggest that you let us and our Roman Cath- 
olic neighbors alone. Don’t interfere between man and wife 
to make a happy family. Don’t proffer alien arbitration to 
citizens if you wish them to live together on terms of good 
neighborhood. Such is my practical advice in return for your 
gratuitous counsels to Americans. 

But I have more to say, for you have not confined your- 
self to matters of education only. You have come here to 
establish an ¢mperium in imperio, a permanent vice-royalty 
under the eaves of our capitol. The President of the United 
States is a citizen who comes and goes. His official residence 
is no ‘‘mansion’’ or abiding place. He is its guest, who 
tarries but a night. The Vice-President has no official house 
in Washington. Our Chief Justice has none. But your visit 
to Buffalo was prompted (so it was announced) by your grati- 
tude to one of our worthy citizens who had undertaken to pro- 
vide a permanent habitation at our capital for the vice Pope. 
Thus the one irremovable potentate at Washington is the 
Roman Pontiff represented by his other self. ‘‘ Queen Vic- 
toria,’’ by her viceroy, reigns in India as Empress, and hence- 
forth Leo XIII., and his successors will enjoy their supremacy 
on the Potomac far more absolutely than it can be exer- 
cised on the Tiber. The servile and illiterate Italians, Po- 
lacks, Hungarians, and such like are educated only so far as 
the ox that knoweth his owner, and they will furnish votes 
by thousands to any purchaser who contracts with the vice 
Pope for the supply. All has been forearranged like the 
lines at Torres Vedras. ‘The Jesuits are there, in their 
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arsenal, ‘‘ The University.’’ The lobby is organized to sack 
the treasury. Now you come as generalissimo. Truly, ‘‘in 
vain the net is spread in the sight of any bird,’’ but the 
American eagle has been drugged. He is fast asleep. 


‘* Quenched in dark clouds of slumber lie, 
The terror of his beak, the lightning of his eye.” 


But I mean to awake him up. That is my humble task. 
Once awake, ‘‘ the lightning of his eye’’ will be found some- 
thing more practical than poetic. In my next letter I will 
point out the fact that a Jesuit party in our politics has been 
formed. Like the parti pretre in the French parliament and 
the Windthorst party in the Reichstag, it will henceforth pro- 
ceed more openly to clog and curse our legislation. It will 
assail our common schools first of all. You introduced this 
party under the management of Lieutenant Governor Sheehan 
and your own supremacy to the people of this State on the 
8th of November, 1893, and ‘‘on this hint I spake.’’ With 
distinguished consideration, I am your friend and Christian 
brother, A. CLEVELAND COXE. 


CHICAGO FEDERATION FOR THE CORRECTION OF MUNICIPAL 
EVILS. 

Since the announcement that a civic federation would be 
formed in Chicago, and especially since the general committee 
has been appointed to begin the active work of organization, 
the question is being asked by many, What is a ‘‘civic feder- 
ation’’? Probably a brief answer could be found in this para- 
graph taken from the letter sent out to the committee : 


The object of this organization, briefly and in general terms, is the 
coucentration into one potential, non-political, non-sectarian center all 
the forces that are now laboring to advance our municipal, philan- 
thropic, industrial, and moral interests, and to accomplish all that is 
possible toward the energizing and giving effect to the public conscience 
of Chicago. 


In other words the focusing at a common center of all the 
forces that tend to good citizenship, good government, and a 
high standard of civilization. That the committee, in fram- 
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ing its circular, seemed to realize the magnitude as well as 
the Utopian character of the job before it is evident from this 
paragraph in the circular of invitation : 


It is not expected to accomplish all this in one day, but all great 
movements must have a beginning, aud consultation with a great many 
of our leading citizens of all classes who desire to see Chicago one of 
the best governed, the healthiest and cleanest city in this country, leads 
us to believe that now is the time to begin. Especially do we believe it 
opportune that such a movement should begin while our people are yet 
filled with the new ideas, new ambitions and inspirations drawn from 
the great exposition and its most valuable adjunct, the World’s Con- 
gresses, 

The idea is not at all original with Chicago but has been 
successfully working in London, Birmingham, and Glasgow 
for some time, the programme varying in each case to suit 
the special conditions. Its author, Mr. W. T. Stead, of Lon- 
don, who spent a few days here recently, was enthusiastic in 
its praise as a remedy for the great ills that now affect the 
body politic of this city. 

About a year ago Mr. Washington Gladden began a move- 
ment on the same lines in this country, but beyond publish- 
ing some excellent articles on the subject, nothing practical 
was done. Mr. Gladden’s idea was principally if not entirely 
based upon municipal reform, while Mr. Stead’s, including 
that, covered five other branches, the six divisions being 
municipal, industrial, educational, religious, political, philan- 
thropical, and recreative. The committee having in charge 
the formation of the Chicago Center, so it is stated, will not 
confine itself to the lines laid down by either, but will take 
the best from both, and make a new and improved plan of its 
own, in order that nothing but practical work will be under- 
taken. The general outline of Mr. Stead’s plan as given to 
towns in England are: 


1. That the Center should be composed of the best available repre- 
sentatives of all those who are in any way devoting time, thought, and 
labor to the promotion of the welfare of the community. 

2. That its object shall be to discharge the responsibilities incumbent 
upon a central body undertaking to secure that every evil shall be com- 
batted by all available agencies for good, and of social, moral, or polit- 
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ical progress ; to promote the introduction into the district of every 
improvement — social, moral, or administrative — which experience has 
shown will advance the general well-being. 

3. That its chief duty will be to act as a kind of telephone exchange 
between the various agencies at work iu the town, but that it will also 
seek to collect and disseminate information as to what can be done to 
educate public opinion in the direction of progress. 

4. Thatthe Center shall be absolutely coior-blind to all the differences 
of party, sect, class, and sex, and shall represent, like the Town Council, 
the interests of all those within the area of its operation. 


5. That the Center shall meet once a month, or once a quarter, like 
the Town Council, leaving the discharge of its duties between meetings 
to committees, which will be appointed for various departments of 
activity, such as political, municipal, philanthropic, industrial and 
religious. 

6. That the first duty of the Center shall be to draw up, as speedily 
as possible, a carefully compiled map of the district of which it is the 
center, showing accurately in every ward or section, say of 10,000 popu- 
lation, what agencies exist for the demoralization, such as public houses, 
brothels, betting resorts, etc., or for the elevation of the people, such as 
churches, libraries, temperance houses, schools, parks, wash-houses, etc., 
and then to endeavor to level up the most backward districts to the 
standard of the most advanced. 

7. That the Center shall constantly invite fresh suggestions based 
upon the results of the experience of other communities in the work 
of social reform, as, for instance: 1. The recreative evening classes of 
London. 2. The municipal lodging houses of Glasgow. 3. The tem- 
perance text-book teaching in the American schools. 4. The branch 
free libraries of Leeds. 5. The Brabazon scheme of workhouse em- 
ployment. 6. The Tee-to-tum, or popular clubs of London, 7. The 
graded education of Germany and Switzerland. 8. The arbitral courts 
of Norway. 9. The labor colonies of Holland and Germany, etc., and 
endeavor to secure for every district the best results achieved in the 
most advanced communities elsewhere. 

8. The Center wil) thus become in time possessed of a body of infor- 
mation as to the results of the experience of other communities, which 
will enable it to draw up a normal standard of necessaries for the 
progress and civilization of the community toward which it would seek 
to approximate the actual condition of things in every district in the 
town. 

10. That the Center should, if possible, contain among its members 
persons who, while entirely as one with the objects of the Center, could 
be regarded as more or less directly representing all the institutions 
which make up the sum of the endeavor made to raise and improve the 
life of the towns. 
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Washington Gladden’s idea is outlined in an article in the 
Century last December, under the caption ‘‘ The Cosmopolitan 
City Club; Why and How it Was Organized.’’—7he Jnter 
Ocean (Chicago). 


STATE AID FOR SECTARIAN SCHOOLS. 


Taken by itself, the address of Monsignor Satolli on Cath- 
olic schools, delivered on Thanksgiving Day before the stu- 
dents of a Catholic college, would call for no special comment, 
except in one point. When he declares that the more public 
opinion and the Government favor Catholic schools the more 
the welfare of the country will be advanced, he is assuming 
as a fact what an overwhelming majority of intelligent Amer- 
icans, including many Catholics, will vigorously deny. And 
by appearing to approve of the policy of State aid for Catholic 
schools he gives color to the rumor that he is behind the 
movement in this state and Maryland to enact a Jaw author- 
izing state appropriations for religious schools. If there is 
any basis of truth in that rumor, we are constrained to say 
that for once Monsignor Satolli has failed to understand the 
temper of the American people. So long as it confines itself 
to its work as a Christian denomination Americans have 
nothing but good-will for the Roman Catholic church. They 
rejoice over all its successes in promoting righteousness and 
elevating the moral tone of the people. And they have re- 
ceived with gratification the Apostolic Delegate’s declara- 
tions that its policy is to train all its members to be good 
and patriotic Americans. 

But Monsignor Satolli and the Catholics who want the 
State to appropriate public money for sectarian schools must 
understand that in this they are running counter to an over- 
whelming sentiment. Americans love their public school 
system, not because they believe it to be perfect, for they 
know it is not, but because it is wholly divorced from any 
sectarian teachings. They would have no objection to the 
introduction in the public schools of the fundamental ethical 
principles that lie at the base of all religion ; but they do ob- 
ject most seriously to the introduction of sectarian teachings 
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in schools supported by the State, not because such teachings 
are necessarily untrue, but because they are sectarian, and 
therefore in conflict with the spirit of American institutions. 
Roman Catholics often say that this attitude is due to the 
prejudice against their church; but this is not so. It would 
be just as strong if the plea for State aid were made by Epis- 
copalians or Lutherans who also believe in parochial schools. 
The people know that the recognition of the principle would 
give to every denomination for education, and the result 
would be the destruction of the public school system, which, 
with all its faults, has been, and is, the bulwark of American 
institutions. 

Moreover, Monsignor Satolli’s assertion that a Catholic ed- 
ucation is the surest safeguard of the Constitution and the 
best guide of the republic in civil progress is a piece of pure 
assumption. We would not say a word in criticism of Cath- 
olic education ; nor do we forget the exalted types of good- 
ness that have been produced under its influence. But, asa 
matter of fact, this nation was born, and has achieved all its 
triumphs thus far, under an educational system distinctly 
non-Catholic. With the evidences of moral and religious 
progress around us to-day which owe their inspiration to the 
non-Catholic peoples who founded and reared the republic, it 
is a little surprising to be told that our welfare as a nation 
now depends on our support of purely Catholic schools. That 
is a proposition, we venture to say, that a large majority of 
intelligent American Roman Catholics would earnestly deny. 

Monsignor Satolli has shown himself to possess such an 
appreciation of American ideas in his other utterances that 
we hope he will soon see his mistake in lending countenance 
to the principle of State aid for sectarian schools. No one 
will object if our Roman Catholic fellow-citizens continue to 
believe in their parochial schools. It is their right to think 
that they are better than the public schools; but that right 
entails upon them the duty of supporting their schools. Any 
attempt on their part to load that work on the public at large 
will be vigorously resisted by the people of this country.-—- 
New York Tribune. 











QUESTIONS TO SPECIALISTS. 


REPLY BY MISS FRANCES E. WILLARD, PRESIDENT OF THE WORLD’S 
AND NATIONAL, W. C. T. U. 

153. What has been the Progress of Women in 1892-93 ? 

If we think the cause of woman is not progressing as rapidly as it 
should for the interest of men and women, we must look back and see 
from what degradation she has escaped ; for example, take this account 
from the Loudon Times, July 18, 1797, less than a hundred years ago. 
It reads as follows : 

“* On Friday a butcher exposed his wife for sale in Smithfield Market 
with a strap about her waist which tied her toa railing. A drover was 
the purchaser at three guineas andacrown.’’ But Petruchio is still at 
large, that famous creation of Shakespeare, who said of his wife, 


‘‘She is my goods, my chattels, 
She is my house, my household furniture, 


’ 


My field, my barn,—my anything.’’ 


At the inauguration of the World’s Columbian Exposition, in Ma- 
chinery Hall, with an audience of one hundred and twenty-five thousand 
persons present, women shared in the speaking—a woman architect 
received the prize for designing the Woman’s Building, and women par- 
ticipated equally with men throughout the exercises which were presided 
over by the Vice-President of the United States. 

Women were represented as officers and speakers in the World’s 
Columbian Congress of Religions, at which noted representatives of the 
ten great religions were participants. 

At the World’s Catholic Congress (Columbian Exposition), women 
were not only on the platform, but on the programme—for the first time 
in the history of that great hierarchy. 

The Pundita Ramabai, our white ribbon sister, and one of the 
National Officers of the W. C. T. U. in India, has had a year of remark- 
able success in her school for the high-caste Hindoo widows. A new 
building has been added to the outfit, and if religious persecution does 
not become an element in the intricate problem which that brave soul 
has dared, all will go well. 

The province of Nova Scotia has this year made the greatest advance 
that has been noted along ecclesiastical lines. Miss M. Dauphinie was 
elected as a lay delegate to the Methodist Annual Conference. There 
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was no controversy concerning her admission : it was a ruling of the 
chair. The Rev. Dr. Moore, President of the Conference, should receive 
the thanks of all awakened women for having taken a position so hon- 
orable to himself and tous. Best of all, the Wesleyan Methodist Jour- 
nal of the maritime province of Canada, says: ‘‘ The ruling of the chair 
was received with great enthusiasm, and the report of the committee 
adopted.” 

The New Church (Swedenborgian) has authorized women to preach. 

At our last National Convention, thirty-five women on a single Sun- 
day occupied pulpits as preachers in Denver, Colorado. Atthe Autumn 
Conference of the National B. W. T. A. in Cardiff (Wales), nineteen 
pulpits were occupied by women. 

An agitation is beginning among the Jews for the equal representa- 
tion of women as voters and office holders in the congregation, and an 
influential Jewish journal declares this to be right, and claims that 
there is no valid obstacle in the way of its being carried into effect. 

In two or more of the United States the Episcopal Church has voted 
to strike the word ‘‘male’’ from the constitutional provisions for the 
election of vestrymen and wardens. 

Thetitle of D. D. has been conferred upon a woman minister. 

‘The Foresters ’’ is a benefit society in England having a very large 
membership and great influence. At its recent annual meeting, a reso- 
lution was carried forbidding the women (who are now beginning to 
form auxiliary branches,) to hold their meetings in liquor shops, 
although the men have always done so, and do still. But it may be 
reasonably predicted that since the men so clearly perceive the demor- 
alization likely to result from having women meet in such an environ- 
ment, they will in time cease to do so themselves, and we have every 
confidence that the women will help them to attain the higher standard. 

Women are employed at railway switches and crossings in Italy 
because they do not get intoxicated. 

Finland has 50,000 women who are total abstainers, in a population of 
two million persons. 

The Queen Regent of Holland was the patron and official president of 
the recent International Temperance Congress at The Hague. She 
however delegated her duties to a man ! 

The National Republican League at its Convention in Louisville, 
Kentucky, May 11th, recommended to the favorable consideration of 
the Republican Clubs of the United States, the question of granting the 
women of the State and nation the right to vote at all elections on the 
same terms and conditions as the male citizens. 

Kansas and Colorado have submitted amendments to their constitu- 
tions giving women the full ballot. 

One of the best phases of the temperance question in England just 
now is, that when the Direct Veto is obtained—and it seems quite sure 
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to be given to the people before the year 1894 is out—it will be backed 
up by the municipal ballot for women, and thus local option will have 
a far better chance to win than it has ever known in the Republic. 

The Legislature of Michigan has given to all women the municipal 
ballot. 

New Zealand stands at the head of the list this year, having given the 
ballot to women, married and single, on all questions that affect the 
Government. 

In Connecticut, the women vote this fall on school matters. 

The American Federation of Labor, representing 700,coo working 
men, has declared for woman’s suffrage. 

The Farmers’ Alliance in most of the States adopts resolutions favor- 
able to the ballot for women. 


For the first time, a woman has been heard officiallyin Austria. <A 
socialistic leader of Vienna, Fraulein Dworzak, was invited by the Min- 
ister of Commerce to speak as an expert before the Austrian Board of 
Trade, on the position of the working women of that country. She 
spoke for three hours, and described all the horrors of the working 
women’s status. 

The participation of women from almost all the leading European 
countries in the International Socialist Congress at Zurich, and the fact 
that a woman presided over one of the public sessions is a significant 
item in our progress for this vear. 

When Bryn Mawr College opened for instruction in the fall of 1885 
there were 44 students, now there are over 200, and many are refused 
admission for lack of room. This is typical of the growth in aH the 
leading women’s colleges. 

The first congress of lady lawyers ever held met at the Columbian 
Exposition on August 3d. There are 110 ladies in America who have 
been called to the bar, and eight have earned the right to practice 
before the Supreme Court of the United States after having for three 
years pleaded at the bar of the State or Territory without any flaw in 
their public or private career 

Twenty-five years ago women writers were excluded from the Charles 
Dickens banquet in New York City by the Press Club. These women 
were individually indignant, and there the matter would have ended 
had they not had the wit to organize themselves into what has become 
the greatest, as it was the first notable literary society of women in the 
New World. Recently, this Society, the famous ‘‘ Sorosis,’’ has cele- 
brated its quarter-centennia]l, and the record of its successful work for 
the development and enfranchisement of women is known to all thought- 
ful minds throughout the world. 

Nearly all the northern States have lady pharmacists. Illinois has 
over one hundred. 

There are 30,000 women cyclists in America. France has 10,000; 
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9,000 of them living in Paris. There was recently in that city a cycling 
wedding party who went to church and thence to breakfast on their 
safeties. A French lady has established a record for herself by riding 
17'%4 miles in one hour. 

Perhaps the most remarkable programme forthe future relations of 
women to public affairs is the manifesto issued by the Women’s Rights 
party in Paris in connection with the recent elections. They declare 
that the existing State should be replaced by what they call the Mother 
State, which, by its foresight and solicitude would insure certainty of 
work to all able-bodied men, assistance to children and to the aged, the 
sick, and the deformed. They declare that 

‘*The State, thoroughly informed with regard to the requirements of 
production in every industry, should, in accordance with this knowl- 
edge, enlist workers, and should provide for their being classed in 
society according to their talents, just as she classes them in the army 
according to their stature. The Mother State would suppress the lib- 
erty to die of hunger. 

‘There should be really universal suffrage—that is to say, exercised 
by both men and women. 

‘‘The revision of the Constitution by an assembly composed of both 
men and women. 

‘Free access, without distinction of sex, to all public employment 
and offices. 

‘* The lightening of the burden on women, who have charge of and 
responsibility for human lives, the grant to every mother, married or 
not married, of an indemnity to be called the maternal indemnity. 

‘‘Obligatory military service for men, obligatory humanitarian ser- 
vice for women ; the defence of the territory entrusted to men, the phil- 
anthropies confided to women.’’ (From Miss Willard’s Annual Ad- 
dress, read by Lady Henry Somerset, at the W. C. T. U. Convention, 
Chicago, Oct. 16.) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


ScHoots of the American type are not likely to be sup- 
planted in this republic by schools of the Jesuit type. But 
a severe contest is impending between those who favor and 
those who oppose a sectarian division of the public school 
funds. Many journals have lately called attention to the 
patriotic work of the National League for the Protection of 
American Institutions, which was incorporated under the 
laws of the State of New York on December 24, 1889. This 
society has issued ‘‘an address to the public in defence of the 
American Free Common School System.’’ The officers of the 
League are: President, William H. Parsons; vice-president, 
William Strong; secretary, James M. King, and treasurer, 
William Fellowes Morgan. The members of the Board of 
Managers are, George S. Baker, George T. Balch, Henry K. 
Carroll, Churchill H. Cutting, Peter Donald, Dorman B. 
Eaton, W. W. Hoppin, John Jay, James M. King, James 
McKeen, George D. Mackay, Thomas J. Morgan, William 
Fellowes Morgan, William H. Parsons, John Sinclair, John 
D. Slayback, Josiah Strong and Peter A. Welch. 

Among the honorary vice-presidents are Charles Kendall 
Adams, Sherman W. Adams, Bishop E. G. Andrews, of New 
York City ; Hubert H. Bancroft, Bishop Thomas Bowman, of 
St. Louis ; Judge Addison Brown, Dr. Horace Bumstead, 
Bishop Arthur C. Coxe, of Western New York; Henry A. 
Cram, Dr. E. M. Cravath, J. L. M. Curry, ex-Judge Charles 
P. Daly, ex-Judge Noah Davis, Bishop William Crosswell 
Doane, of Albany ; William E. Dodge, A. S. Draper, Dr. L. R. 
Fiske, Bishop Fitzgerald, of New Orleans; Bishop Fowler, 
of Minneapolis; Bishop George D. Gillespie, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; Dr. Daniel C. Gilman, Dr. Gustave Gottheil, 
General A. W. Greeley, Dr. Teunis S. Hamlin, Henry Hitch- 
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cock, Gardiner G. Hubbard, the Rev. Dr. W. R. Hunting- 
ton, Morris K. Jesup, Dr. David Starr Jordan, Bishop Isaac 
W. Joyce, of Chattanooga ; Horatio King, S. D. Lee, Henry 
G. Marquand, Joseph Medill, Dr. Edward C. Mitchell, Dr. 
James D. Moffat, Bishop John P. Newman, Omaha; Bishop 
William X. Ninde, Detroit; Bishop William Paret, Balti- 
more; Bishop Henry C. Potter, New York; John Harsen 
Rhoades, Dr. D. B. St. John Roosa, Bishop John Scarborough, 
Trenton ; J. Edward Simmons, Dr. Homer B. Sprague, Dr. 
Augustus H. Strong, Dr. James M. Taylor, Bishop Hugh 
Miller Thompson, Jackson, Miss.; Jonathan Trumbull, Bishop 
John H. Vincent, Buffalo; Bishop John M. Walden, Cincin- 
nati; Bishop Henry W. Warren, University Park, Col.; 
Herbert Welsh, Bishop Henry B. Whipple, Faribault, Minn.; 
William G. Whipple, Bishop O. W. Whitaker, Philadelphia; 
Dr. George T. Winston, Dr. James Woodrow, and Bishop 
Daniel S. Tuttle, St. Louis. 

Other prominent members of the League are D. F. Apple- 
ton, William H. Arnoux, J. M. Ashley, Dr. W. G. Ballen- 
tine, Dr. J. W. Bashford, Birdseye Blakeman, Cornelius N. 
Bliss, the Rev. Dr. Robert Russell Booth, Cephas Brainerd, 
Jr., Isaac V. Brokaw, the Rev. Dr. Arthur Brooks, Dr. W. 
Leroy Brown, Charles Butler, Dr. Horatio Butterfield, Dr. 
James H. Carlisle, Dr. Franklin Carter, L. E. Chittenden, 
John Claflin, A. T. Clearwater, Charles L. Colby, James B. 
Colgate, the Rev. Dr. Robert Collyer, Washington E. Con- 
nor, James M. Constable, Austin Corbin, Rear-Admiral 
Pierce Crosby, R. Fulton Cutting, J. C. Bancroft Davis, 
Theodore L. De Vinne, Professor Henry Drisler, Bishop T. 
U. Dudley, Louisville ; Sherman Evarts, Bishop Daniel A. 
Goodsell, San Francisco; Frederick D. Grant, the Rev. Dr. 
David H. Greer, Matthew Hale, the Rev. Dr. John Hall, 
J. Hooker Hamersley, William T. Harris, Dr. Thomas S. 
Hastings, Rowland Hazard, Welcome G. Hitchcock, Henry 
Holt, Bishop Howe, Charleston, S. C.; the Rev. D. Wayland 
Hoyt, Rear-Admiral T. A. Jenkins, Eastman Johnson, the 
Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, Rossiter Johnson, John A. King, 
Charles Lanier, Henry C. Lea, Daniel Lord, Jr., John J. Mc- 
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Cook, Chancellor William F. McDowell, the Rev. Dr. R. S. 
MacArthur, H. Pereira Mendes, J. Pierpont Morgan, Levi P. 
Morton, John E. Parsons, Charles A. Peabody, Bishop 
George W. Peterkin, Parkersburg, W. Va.; John D. Rocke- 
feller, Henry Wade Rogers, V. Henry Rothschild, Russell 
Sage, Charles Scribner, L. Clark Seelye, James Shearer, 
Edmund C. Stedman, Lispenard Stewart, the Rev. Dr. Rich- 
ard S. Storrs, Professor Moses Coit Tyler, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, Kiliean Van Rensselaer, Henry Villard, Francis A. 
Walker, S. V. White, and O. F. Zollikoffer. 

The objects of the League are to secure constitutional and 
legislative safeguards for the protection of the common school 
system and other American institutions, and to promote pub- 
lic instruction in harmony with such institutions, and to pre- 
vent all sectarian or denominational appropriations of public 
funds. The National League is absolutely unsectarian and 
non-partisan in character. It is proposed to secure an 
amendment to the United States Constitution prohibiting 
sectarian legislation by the States. The amendment in form, 
as submitted by the Law Committee, has been adopted by the 
Board of Managers. 

The proposed form of the XVIth Amendment to the United 
States Constitution is as follows : 









No State shall pass any law respecting an establishment of religion 
or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or use its property or credit, or 
any money raised by taxation, or authorize either to be used for the pur- 
pose of founding, maintaining or aiding by appropriation, payment for 
the services, expenses, or otherwise, any church, religious denomination 
or religious society, or any institution, society, or undertaking, which is 
wholly, or in part, under sectarian or ecclesiastical control. 


The systematic movement for the division of the public 
school funds on sectarian lines will be met by an organized 
and systematic movement for the defence of the public schools. 
This is the address issued by the National League : 











The practice of nations in the support of schools where the union of 
Church and State prevails furnishes no precedent for the United States. 
We are not looking to monarchies for instruction concerning the best 
training of youth to fit them for citizenship in this Republic. 
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Popular suffrage here rests for its safe exercise upon the character and 
intelligence of all classes of the people. The Republic for its own pres- 
ervation has established and must insist upon maintaining a free common 
school system of education. 

It must be maintained without compromise. It is the only institution 
capable of converting the dangerously heterogeneous elements of our 
population into a safely homogeneous citizenship. 

The tax for the maintenance of public schools levied upon all citizens, 
whether they have children to educate or not, is for the public good and 
not for private benefit. 

The State opens its schools with equal advantages to the children of 
all its citizens. Its laws make no distinction as to the creed of the in- 
dividual in the choice of its teachers. In the State of New York no 
compulsory law exists requiring the attendance of children upon the 
common schools of the State. 

The State does not deny the right to parents, organizations or 
churches to establish and maintain private or parochial schools at their 
own expense. 

A movement, however, with audacious demands and specious claims 
has been initiated in the State of New York for the division of the pub- 
lic school funds on sectarian lines, and it is announced that the same 
programme is proposed for all the States. 


That this has mainly in view selfish and not public ends is shown by 
the fact that the movement is being pushed almost exclusively by a sin- 
gle religious denomination, which for many years, by its chief authori- 
ties, has been assaulting the public school system. A few of its more 
liberal representatives have tolerated the system, and have sought in 
many ways to control it. Every compromise, however, between secta- 
rian and public schools which has previously been tried, has invariably 
resulted in the humiliating surrender of some vital principle of public 
school education. 

It is undoubtedly true that a majority of the citizens of even the de- 
nomination making these demands prefer the public schools for their 
children and patronize them whenever free todoso. It is unquestion- 
ably true that a full proportion of the teachers in these public schools 
are attached to the church which by many of its officials antagonizes 
this common school system. 

It is auspicious for the Republic that the demands made are now 
plainly set forth and clearly defined. There is now no opportunity for 
the compromising citizen or politician to evade responsibility. The 
question is not, Are these common schools capable of improvement ? 

The questions presented by the proposed bill are : 

1. Shallthe whole principle on which the common schools rest, i. e., 
the right and duty of the State to educate impartially its own children 
for intelligent citizenship, be surrendered to its enemies? 
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2. Shall the common schools be disintegrated and destroyed by the 
dispersion and use of their funds for sectarian ends? 


3. Are our citizens in favor of the union of Church and State in the 
most dangerous possible feature of such union, viz., in the fundamental 
and elementary education of future citizens? 

These questions now demand an answer and must be permanently 
settled for weal or woe. We believe they will be settled in the interests 
of the whole people, and not in the interests of any one class of our 
citizens, however specious their claims or urgent their demands, 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE FOR THE PROTECTION 
OF AMERICAN INSTITUTIONS. 


The objects of the League are to secure constitutional and legislative 
safeguards for the protection of the common school system and other 
American institutions, and to promote public instruction in harmony 
with such institutions, and to prevent all sectarian or denominational 
appropriations of public funds’’; this organization, unsectarian and 
non-partisan in character, with a constituency of hundreds of thousands 
in all the States of the Union, composed of the formers of public opinion 
in their respective States and communities, and with the various Ameri- 
can patriotic orders representing over two millions of voters, and pat- 
riotic Americans, native and naturalized, of all parties, co-operating 
with it, proposes to contest vigorously in all the States and in the Na- 
tional Congress this organized assault upon our cherished American 
institutions. 

We have been seeking, thus far with good success, and propose to 
continue to seek, the amendment of defective State constitutions, to 
bring them into harmony with the principles involved in the proposed 
XVIth amendment to the United States constitution which the National 
League has formulated and is advocating. 

We believe that these principles incorporated in the organic law of the 
Nation and of the States will produce the following results : 

I. Preserve the integrity of the funds and the fair and impartial 
character of the American free public school system. 

2. Eliminate religious controversy from political questions and 
issues. 


2 


3. Secure and perpetuate essential separation of Church and State. 
4. Destroy the intimidating power of ecclesiasticism over both citi- 
zens and lawmakers. 
We shall call upon the forthcoming New York State Constitutional Con- 
vention to formulate an amendment to the State Constitution prohibiting 
sectarian appropriations, and to submit it to the people for a separate 


vote, in order that this important question shall not be complicated 
with other issues. 








XUb 
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We appeal to all loyal American citizens to co-operate inevery feasible 
way in the defence of the American free public school system, on which 
the safety of the Republic and the peace and prosperity of its citizens so 
largely depend. 


The Methodist and Presbyterian ministers of Baltimore 
have taken steps to oppose vigorously the proposition to be 
submitted to the Legislature of Maryland by the Catholics for 
a division of the school funds. At the weekly meeting of the 
Methodist Episcopal ministers resolutions were drawn up, 
denouncing any attempt to interfere with the public school 
system, and strongly condemning the appropriation of State 
funds to sectarian schools. In the Presbyterian ministers’ 
meeting the Rev. Dr. George E. Morrison and others spoke 
against any change in the present school system in Maryland. 
It is reported that Cardinal Gibbons has ordered the priests 
and teachers to stop agitation of the school question and the 
further distribution of the circulars which have raised such a 
storm of protests from Protestant denominations. It is said 
that the circular was prepared under the direction of Mon- 
signor Satolli, and that the Cardinal, while not believing it 
politic to provoke a contest on the question at the present 
time, was compelled to yield to the Apostolic Delegate. 


DELEGATES to the number of five hundred responded, 
November 28, to the call of Bishop H. M. Turner, of Atlanta, 
Ga., issued September 30, for a national convention of Afro- 
American citizens at Cincinnati. Bishop Turner called the 
convention to order. W. H. Council, of Huntsville, Ala., 
was made temporary chairman, with J. W. Willis, of Michi- 
gan, secretary. The permanent organization was effected as 
follows: President, Bishop H. M. Turner; first vice-presi- 
dent, Dr. Payne ; second vice-president, Dr, J. R. Crossland, 
St. Joseph, Mo., third vice-president, Samuel D. Hill, Cin- 
cinnati; fourth vice-president, W. H. Ellis, Mexico; fifth 
vice-president, Rev. E. S. Gillam, Louisville ; secretary, Dr. 
G. W. Bryant; assistant secretaries, George W. Williams, 
Indianapolis, and W. H. Steward, Louisville, Ky. 
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C. H. J. Taylor, of Kansas City, Kan., recently appointed 
United States Minister to Bolivia, delivered the principal 
address, taking strong grounds against mob law. His 
remedy was the enactment of a special statute for the 
speedy trial of all persons charged with rape, fixing the 
punishment at death. He would also compel the county 
in which a man was lynched to pay his heirs $10,000. Mr. 
Taylor did not make special reference to class discrimination 
against negroes in the lynching that prevails in this coun- 
try, nor did he remark its great prevalence in the Southern 
States. On the contrary, he cited facts to prove that the 
Northern States had by no meansa clean record on the score 
of exemption from taking the law into their own hands and 
meting out capital punishment without judge or jury, or the 
civilized formality of a trial. He argued that lynchers were 
rebels against law and order; that by their acts they re- 
nounced citizenship and logically became aliens in becoming 
outlaws. 

Bishop Turner delivered an address, carefully prepared and 
full of deep feeling.. He deplored the apparent taint upon the 
race and declared that if even half that was charged against 
the colored men of the United States is true, colored, men 
themselves should band together and organize for the correc- 
tion of the evil by the most radical measures. He said the 
discrimination in society, in business life, and in the court 
decisions was growing more and more harsh to the colored 
race. He sawno way to let in a ray of hope for the future of 
the colored man except one that he must make for himself. 
The colored man himself must find a feasible, practicable 
remedy for the evils that are now crushing him. That remedy 
was not to be found in education alone, because the colored 
graduate of a university could find no fellowship among white 
scholars, no matter how great his scholarship. 

The bishop in urging his plan of a limited colonization of 
Africa by American negroes of the better class, said that there 
never was offered to any race of men a rarer or more inviting 
and promising opportunity to found a great nation than that 
proposed by him, namely, the colonization of the dark conti- 
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nent with half a million of intelligent American colored men, 
carrying with them the arts, science, learning, and refine- 
ment of modern civilization. He said he had visited Africa 
and knew whereof he spoke. Among African savages he 
found, excepting the practice of polygamy, an exemption from 
crimes against chastity that would do honor to any civilized 
people on the face of the globe. He spoke glowingly of the 
great material resources of Africa and of the inviting field they 
offered the American colored man. 


Mrs. Hunv’s exhibit of the progress of scientific temperance 
instruction achieved a great triumph at the World’s Fair. No 
part of the vast educational display at the Fair attracted more 
attention or excited more interest than that of Scientific Tem- 
perance Instruction in the public schools. The exhibitor, 
Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, of Boston, has just been informed that 
to this exhibit have been assigned five highest awards : 

1. For legislation requiring physiological temperance in- 
struction in the public schools of forty-four States and terri- 
tories, in the United States, in Canada, and in Sweden. 

2. For graded series of text-books on this subject in the 
English language. 

3. For translations of these books, now in use in five dif- 
ferent languages. 

4. For methods of school-room study in this science. 

5. For exhibit of pupil-work in this branch from various 
States in the United States. 


Dr. JOHN HENRY BARROWS, with six secretaries to assist 
him, is carrying through the press his invaluable record of the 
Parliament of Religions. It will appear in two solid volumes 
and be brilliantly and copiously illustrated by portraits. OuR 
Day expects to review it in its next number and to obtain 
from it many vital points of expert opinion in the wide and 
increasingly fertile fields of comparative religion and interna- 
tional reform. 

By the courtesy of the Rev. F. A. Noble, the indefatigable 
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Secretary of the Chicago Congress on Africa, we have been 
furnished with several papers read in that memorable conven- 
tion, including Mr. Blair’s essay in our November issue and 
the Rev. Dr. F. A. Noble’s in the present number; and we 
have yet in reserve other material from the same source. It 
is to be earnestly hoped that the entire record of the Chicago 
Congress on Africa will yet appear ina volume. The full rec- 
ord of the highly important Congress on Missions is nearly 
ready for the press. 


Our Day, beginning with 1894, will be issued as a bi- 
monthly, with six numbers annually, at one dollar a year. 
The character, ownership and general conduct of the period- 
ical will remain unchanged. A photogravure of some leader 
of current reform, a Boston Monday Lecture by Mr. Cook, 
with a prelude on a vital topic, and a Boston Hymn, will 
appear in each issue. Mr. Cook has urgent invitations from 
Sydney, Melbourne, Adelaide and Auckland to visit Australia 
as a lecturer. He will probably accede to this request as soon 
as the commercial panic in Australia has passed by. But he 
expects to give this winter his Boston Monday Lectures for 
their nineteenth year. Our Day has achieved an excellent 
reputation among students, teachers, preachers, public men 
and reformers, the special classes to which it has from the 
first addressed itself. It has championed, and will continue 
to defend with courage and decision, but always without 
bitter partisanship or offensive personalities, the whole circle 
of important reforms. It is honorably quoted at home and 
abroad. The change in price, it is hoped, will greatly widen 
its circulation. 


Ex-PrES. HAMLIN’S photogravure, which forms our frontis- 
piece for December, is from an excellent photograph of recent 
date. His Life and Times, just published, is an autobiograph- 
ical work of fascinating interest and of great historic value. 
It ought to be translated into one or two of the languages of 
the Turkish Empire. Robert College, on the high bank of 
the western side of the Bosphorus, is a commanding mon- 
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ument of Dr. Hamlin’s diplomatic skill, as well as of his 
genius and zeal as a missionary and educator. If this were 
his only contribution to the progress of high civilization and 
Christianity, instead of being as it is, only one out of many 
great achievements, it ought to insure to him the title of Prince 
of Constantinople. Dr. Bartol once said that Dr. Hamlin in 
the Crimean War practiced with success thirteen different 
skilled occupations. Whoever reads this autobiography will 
be amazed at the versatility of its author. Dr. Hamlin has 
outdone competition in mastership of many trades and pro- 
fessions. He has shown himself to be an expert in twenty 
different characters—farmer, silversmith, school teacher, 
preacher, missionary, architect, mason, carpenter, blacksmith, 
engineer, physician, theologian, diplomat, baker, laundry- 
man, linguist, lecturer, author, financial agent, college 
president. 








